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IN THIS ISSUE... 


@® HAVE WE LOST CONTROL OF 
OUR PROFESSION? 


By 


Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., 
Chief, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 


Storm Signals are Raised by the Chief of the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 


... Also 


Should Corporations Nuclear Engineering: Plus Special Report on i 
Practice Engineering? e the Newest Branch e Tax Exemptions 
—A Debate— By L. E. Johnston, P.E. for Engineering Firms 


Attend the NSPE Annual Meeting, June 10-12, in Milwaukee 
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NEW LITERATURE ... 


To help the offering firms determing 
which literature you require, when te. 
questing an item, be sure to list qjj 
specifications shown ... and say you 
saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER 


EXCAVATOR CATALOG—A brand new 
catalog explaining its improved 15-ton lift 
capacity, 4% cubic yard dipper capacity 205 
excavator has just been released by Koeh- 
ring Co. The 8-page, two-color catalog is 
available free to all members of the con- 
struction, building, railway maintenance 
and materials handling industries. Illus- 
trated with 25 photos and diagrams and 
with concise text, the heavy-duty operating 
features of the 205 are described whether 
equipped as a shovel, hoe, crane or dragline. 
The unit is available either crawler mount- 
ed or on a truck body. Write for your copy 
to: Koehring Co. Sales Office, 3026 W. Con- 
cordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


—AE— 


REVOLVING DOOR FACTS — The 
1954 Revolving Door catalog of the 
International Steel Co. is ready for dis- 
tribution. The catalog furnishes not 
only listings and illustrations of Inter- 
national’s products but also gives in- 
formation valuable to engineers, archi- 
tects and building management execu- 
tives in determining revolving door 
requirements for a specific building. 
Write: International Steel Co., Evans- 


ville, Ind. 
— 


RUST-OLEUM—Just released by the Rust- 
Oleum Corporation, manufacturer of rust 
preventives for more than 25 years, its 1954 
catalog provides a treatise on rust preven- 
tion. The enlarged publication shows 94 
color chips of Rust-Oleum products and in- 
cludes instructions for surface preparation 
and application of all its primers, finishers, 
sealers, and coatings. Also included are de- 
scriptions of the new restful color group of 
finishes developed to provide new color har- 
monies for plant interiors and machinery 
surfaces as well as other new products. 
Send for your free copy of the 1954 Rust- 
Oleum General Catalog, Form No. 253, to 
the Rust-Oleum Corp., 2799 Oakton St., 
Evanston, Ill. 


Keep abreast of technical develop- 
ments by requesting New Literature. 


COMMERCIAL WEED KILLER —A 
brochure, pictorially showing the com- 
mercial uses of ‘““Telvar’? W weed killer 
in industry and the results that may be 
obtained, has been prepared by Du 
Pont. The brochure shows interesting 
“before” and “after” shots of indus- 
trial sites where the weed and grass 
killer was used. Write: Du Pont, Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


METAL BOOKLET—The Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corporation has just printed the 
2nd edition of its booklet, “Allegheny Metal 
in Chemical Processing.” It is a revised 
34-page booklet covering the use of stain- 
less steel in the manufacture of acids and 
other chemicals, in the general process in- 
dustries, in the plastics industry, in phar- 
maceutical manufacture, in dye making and 
in soap making. Also included are corrosion 
resistance data, fabricating information and 
a stainless steel finder. Write: The Adver- 
tising Dept., Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
2020 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


HEATING-COOLING—Their new all-elec- 


tric heat pump is described in a 4-page 
bulletin published by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. The heat pump is a self- 
contained system that without water or 
flame, provides warm filtered air in the 
winter and cool, dehumidified air in the 
summer. A complete explanation of the 
heating and cooling cycles of the unit is 
presented in the bulletin including sche- 
matic flow diagrams of the refrigerant and 
air. For a copy of this bulletin write: 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning Division, 
Dept. T-557, 200 Readville St., Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Mass. 


ALCOA INFORMATION 
ON WALL FACINGS 


Exceptional file folders by the 
Aluminum Company of America 
offer detailed drawings and photo- 
graphs showing architectural use of 
aluminum as an exterior wall facing 
material. The drawings illustrate 
achievements in recent prize-win- 
ning construction with aluminum 
and were obtained directly from the 
originating architects, and_ sub- 
contractors who fabricated the metal 
sections. The shop or erection draw- 
ings show how the various types of 
aluminum panels are installed and 
how these specifications can be 
adapted for any commercial build- 
ing. 

Some of the advantages claimed 
for using aluminum as a facing 
material for buildings include: 
building can be enclosed faster, no 
delays due to inclement weather, 
thinner wall construction makes 
available additional usable space 
within the building, thus producing 
a higher return on the dollar in- 
vested. 

The first four files may be ob- 
tained from: Aluminum Company 
of America, 501 Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Alcoa exvects to 
release a new detail sheet with speci- 
fications each month. 


Silent. 
© chain 
driwes 


SILENT CHAIN BOOK—A new 88-page 
Silent Chain Book, No. 2425 lists the versa- 
tility of silent chain which makes it suitable 
for a broad range of applications from 
tiny fractional horsepower drives in small 
power tools to huge drives transmitting 
thousands of horsepower as found in steel 
mills. The book includes an indexed table 
of service factors, rating tables, chain length 
and center distance computations and other 
data. Write: Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


REPAIR MANUAL —A_ 32-page manual 
that tells how to splice and repair conveyor 
and elevator belting has just been published 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co. A series of 2 
photographs are used to illustrate, step-by- 
step fashion, proper belt-splicing procedure. 
The manual describes splicing materials, 
tools needed, the best conditions for splicing 
and repair, method of splicing cord and 


of New 


fabric belts and special procedure in splic- 
ing rayon belt. Detailed instructions in on- 
the-job vulcanizing of splices by means of 
portable vulcanizers are also included. One 
section covers major and minor repairs to 
conveyor and elevator belts, tells how t 
replace plies in the belt carcass and how 
to vulcanize the repair. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge upon request te 
ceived on company letterhead. 


PORTABLE AGGREGATES PLANT— 
A new 24-page booklet by Pioneer 
Engineering Works tells how a portable 
plant can be used to produce aggre 
gates meeting exact gradation require 
ments. Through use of a series 0 
three-color cutaways and two-color 
diagrams, accompanied by “how, what 
and why” text materials, the booklet 
gives an understanding of the patented 
operating principle on which this a 
gregates plant is built. Write for your 
free copy of Booklet No. 650, Pioneet 
Engineering Works, Inc., Minneap 
olis 13, Minn. 


—— 
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Letters 


Marriage and Money... 


Dear Editor : 

While reviewing your article entitled 
“How to Attract and Hold Engineering 
Talent” in_the February issue of the 
American Engineer, I was most shocked 
by the statement that it is apparently true 
that the majority of engineers dissatisfied 
with their present salaries are men who 
have acquired a wife and family. 

It certainly would appear obvious to me 
that these gentlemen would be the most 
entitled to be dissatisfied in view of the 
additional responsibilities acquired by 
them through marriage and that a state- 
ment of this nature was certainly not rele- 
yant. I certainly would assume that your 
article is not trying to state that we en- 
gineers should not get married inasmuch 
as we then possibly would become more 
dissatisfied with our salaries. 

I personally remember receiving the 
antithesis of this article when I was told 
by the personnel officer of a prominent 
consulting engineers’ firm, when I was 
till single, that despite the fact that I 
was doing work comparable to other men 
in my group, I should work for less money 
inasmuch as I was not married. 

I would like to conclude that since 45 
per cent of the engineers who answered said 
they were dissatisfied with their present 
positions due to low salary . . . contrary 
to the “something for nothing” attitude, 
our entire concept of proper salary should 
be reviewed. 


JEROME D. FRANKLIN, P.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ex-President Speaks .. . 


Dear Editor: 

I read in the March issue of The Ameri- 
can Engineer, on page 5, the letter from 
H. H. White, P.E., of Atlanta, Ga., con- 
cerning a letter from D. B. Steinman, P.E., 
of New York, N. Y., which appeared in the 
January 1954 issue of The American En- 
gineer. 

Mr. White asks two questions: 

1. Has anyone taken credit away from 

anyene? 

2, What constitutes self-laudatory 

manner”? 

Imet Dr. Steinman last week at a dinner 
given for Drs. Hausman and Fairman in 
connection with their services on the New 
York State Board of Examiners of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land° Surveyors, 
and we discussed Mr. White’s letter 
with its implications. Dr. Steinman and 

have been associated in professional 
engineering matters for more than 
t years and were among_ the 
Founders of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Dr. Steinman was its 

st president and I was president in 
1M0. One of the objectives of the Society 
Was to acquaint the public concerning the 
inctions and activities of Professional 
gineers and to further the recognition 
o the engineer in the work which he 
performed. 

It was observed that in dedication 
ceremonies of Engineering Works credit 
be given to administrators of municipali- 
or government agencies, to contractors, 
0 financial agencies, and scarcely any 
edit to the engineers. Architects have 
more successful in acquainting 
— lc with the work which they per- 
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Referring to Mr. White’s question, 
“Has anyone taken credit away from any- 
one?” I would comment that if an en- § 
gineer performs a creative work and does # 
not receive any mention in connection 
with an article on the work, he is de- 
prived of a “credit” which may reflect 
adversely upon the engineering profession ; 
as well as upon the individual. 

As to Mr. White’s question, “What 
constitutes a ‘self-laudatory manner’?” I 
know this has been a much mooted ques- 
tion. Advertising in journals to the extent 
of names and specialties in engineering 
has been carried on for many years. 

The writing of “articles” and “papers” 
by engineers concerning work which they 
have done or have been connected with has 
been an accepted practice for countless 
years. 

For an engineer to publicly state or 
write how good he may be is not looked 
upon with favor and should not be done. 

What Dr. Steinman asked be done is to 
acquaint the readers that the bridge was 
his job. I think that the December photo- 
graph of the Constitution Bridge at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, might well have had 
included the engineer’s name. 

It has been an uphill struggle for many 
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Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 


For the efficient flow of goods 
within and without a plant — 
from production to storage — 
to shipping — there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 
surpasses the Revolvator Go- 


i i Getter line. 
years to have the engineer assume his Tlustrated above fs the high | 
rightful place in the life of the com- 
munity and it is astounding to find that ite of the food producers — 

i accep rougnout ali indus- 
even in this time, many men | of business try. tn 2000.3000 Ib, capacities 
acumen do not know what a “Professional —rematkably adept-in natrow 
Engineer” really is. work, the Revelvatos 

o-Getter hi ift truce 
Joun Cuartes Riepet, PE, VA 
Past President, National Society i warehousing. 
of Professional Engineers, a Write for the full facts today. 
New York, N. Y. 
d REVOLVATOR CO. 
Engineering Education . . . | 9782 tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 
I have just read NSPE’s survey, “How 


To Attract and Hold Engineering Talent.” ASSU CcU AC 

I am sorry to note that in this righ RE A R Y 
NSPE has joined the educationist in his UC cos S 
attack on engineering and, RED E T 

doing so has either ignored the data avail- : 

able in the survey and elsewhere, or has by using 


eres a lack of knowledge concerning WARREN - KNIGHT 
Chapter VII of the survey states that TRANSITS and LEVELS 


both engineers and top management be- 
lieve engineering education to be _ too 
narrow. Data presented are to the effect 


that 28% of the employed engineers con- Special features 
tacted so believed. This is a minority, yet of design and 
the attitude is expressed as a group opinion seneineaitiny ox: 
in the summary, or Chapter VII. Actually, sure the great- 
answers R 1, page 50 of the survey, reveal est value per 
(Continued on page 39) dollar of invest- 
ment. 
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Have We Lost Control of Our Profession ............ 9 
By Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of 
the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. This outstanding 
military leader and engineer names some present 
threats to the welfare of the profession. 


Milwaukee Ready for Gala Annual Meeting in June... 


Should Corporations Practice Engineering? ......... 
Don't miss this debate on one of the profession's 
most pressing problems. 


Nuclear Engineering: The Newest Branch ...... 
By Leonard E. Johnston, P.E. 
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What General Electric people are saying... 


FE. CREVER 
T. TROCKI 


Mr. Crever is Manager—Engineering 
and Projects Department—Knolls Atomic 
9} Power Laboratory. 


of Mr. Trocki is Manager—Coolant Sys- 
tems Sub-Section, Knolls Atomic Power 


Laboratory 
“_, Ship propulsion appears to be 


the earliest practical application for 
——, , mobile atomic power plant and 
consideration of some fundamentals 
13 of a nuclear power plant will make 
————/ the reasons apparent. As conceived 
|4{ today, a nuclear power plant differs 
from a conventional plant mainly in 
me the method of heat production and 
heat transfer to a thermodynamic 
fluid, which is expanded in turbo- 
machinery to produce power in the 
21} conventional way. In a plant usin 
steam as the thermodynamic fluid: 
95} the nuclear reactor and steam genera- 
tion equipment will replace the 
boiler and its accessories. see 9 
———} the reactor core itself can be of re 
tively small dimensions, the shielding 
required around it increases the over- 
3} all volume and weight of a reactor 
by a considerable factor. Further- 
more, the reactor coolant and heat 
transfer fluid is made radioactive in 
passing through the reactor and all 
of the machinery through which it 
flows must be shielded. The shielding 
around the reactor core proper is 
called the primary shield, and the 
shield around the heat transfer 
equipment, the secondary shield. As 
the amount of shielding is practically 
independent of power output, a 
nuclear power plant of low power 
will be penalized excessively with 


power output of a reactor-steam 
generation plant is increased, the 
equipment volume and _ shielding 
atound it does not increase in direct 
Ptoportion to the power; hence, 
a more favorable relationship is 
tached between power output and 
. C. lr space and weight. Power plants 

of propulsion of larger power ocean- 
going vessels (of the order of 10,000 
wuleverd, UP and above) are of sufficiently 
latge power output to fall within the 
-7026 | favorable range for a nuclear power 
plant of current design. 


after ot at the AIEE, New York 
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tespect to its power output. As the 


A. W. EADE 
J. J. FRAIZER 


Mr. Eade and Mr. Fraizer are with the 
Meter and Instrument Department 


At the high speeds military planes 
fly today, the pilot simply doesn’t 
have time to read indicators and co- 
ordinate information presented to 
him. To offset this situation, many 
new flight-control systems are pres- 
ently undergoing development. 

A good example of what is taking 
place is the automatic jet-engine 
control system developed by GE for 
the North American F86D Sabrejet. 
Here seven separate measurements 
are integrated, allowing the pilot to 
increase or decrease his thrust by 
simply moving a throttle; there’s no 
danger of his overspeeding or over- 
heating the engine. 

Many proposals have been made to 
consolidate instruments so that one 
indicator would serve where formerly 
three or four were needed. Again, for 
example, an engine-performance in- 
dicator has already been proposed 
that will replace four separate in- 
dicators. This single indicator will 
at a glance show engine pty and 
temperature and oil and fuel pres- 
sure. The fuel and oil pressure por- 
tions of this gage ood merely be 
OFF-ON devices, with a green flag 
indicating safe, and a red flag unsafe, 
pressure ranges. On the surface this 
appears to he a particularly good 
feature, for airmen often only glance 
at an accurately marked gage to 
check the pointer’s relative position. 

The progress made in the first 50 
years of flight has been nothing 
short of astonishing. And there’s 
reason to expect that it will continue 
to be even more so in the future. 
So far as instrumentation is con- 
cerned, you can look for a greater 
consolidation of instruments as the 
speed of flight moves upward and 
more use of flight-control systems in 


place of individual instruments and 


controls. 
G.E. Review 


G. R. FUGAL 


Mr. Fugal is Manager—Employment 
Practices—Employee and Plant Com- 
munity Relations Services 


Group-administered safety educa- 
tion, as generally iailiehed by in- 
dustry, is relatively ineffective. It 
does not really accomplish what 
management thinks it accomplishes. 
A general redirection of effort toward 
a continuing, individualized, per- 
sonalized instruction is needed. The 
effectiveness of this type of training 
has been demonstrated. 

The problem of training the em- 
ployee to work safely is not so 
much the act, for example, of teach- 
ing him to put on his gloves. It is 
more than that. There is the addi- 
tional factor of establishing in the 
employee’s daily conduct ae habit 
of wearing his gloves. Further, 
management must recognize that the 
factors of skill and understanding 
can be trained into the employee only 
with diligence and patience. Such 
learning takes a long time, and 
management must discard its ideas 
that these factors that enter so 
definitely into the safety-training 
activity can be acquired by the em- 
ployee through the “‘shot in the 
arm”’ variety of industrial education. 

During recent years increasing 
numbers of educators have cam- 
paigned for individualized instruc- 
tion in the schoolroom, pointing to 
the superior results obtained over 
other methods. This experimenta- 
tion provides an industrial education 
counterpart to the claims advanced 
by the formal educators in that the 
great individual differences in the 
attitudes, abilities, and habits of 
workers are recognized. 


at the Lowell, Mass. Industrial 
Safety Council 
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Protessional News in Capsule Form(; 


New York Engineers Join FOA Team ® Dr. Gustav Egloff to Receive German Medal ¢ h 


Missouri Honor Award Presented to Rex M. Whitton © Industrial Defense Conferenee| ji 
Planned © Other Items of Interest ig 


Two prominent New York 
consulting engineers, members 
of the New York State SPE— 
Franklin J. Leerburger and Wil- 
liam Ginsberg, the latter of Wil- 
liam Ginsberg Associates—have 
been retained as members of a 
team of engineering specialists 
recently set up by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. The 
job assigned to the seven-man 
group will be that of making on- 
the-spot evaluations of the ac- 
complishments of certain major 
industrial projects in Western 
Europe and Africa which have 
been developed with some U.S. 
financial assistance. 

In announcing the formation 
of the evaluation team, Director 
of Foreign Operations Harold E. 
Stassen stated that the purpose 
of the studies will be to de- 
termine the success of the U.S.- 
aided projects in accomplishing 
the objectives for which they 
were planned. 

Maurice R. Scharff, an engi- 
neer with long experience in the 
public utility field and a consul- 
tant for public and private power 
enterprises, will head the group; 
and Mr. Leerburger will be as- 
sociated with him in the team’s 
management. 

Other members will be: Leigh- 
ton F. Korb, Freyn Engineering 
Company, Pittsburgh; Max H. 
Forester, vice president, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany; Burnside R. Value, part- 
ner in Seelye, Stevenson, Value 
and Knecht of New York; and 
Cornelius S. Snodgrass, petro- 
leum consultant of Washington, 


D. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, distinguished 
member of the Illinois SPE and 
NSPE, has been selected to receive 
the 1954 Carl-Engler-Medaille, Ger- 
many’s highest award in the field of 
mineral oil science. 

Dr. Egloff, who is director of re- 
search for Universal Oil Products 
Company, Des Plaines, Ill., is the 
first scientist living outside Germany 
to receive the award, according to 
the announcement made by Pro- 
fessor G. Schlicht, president of the 


German Institute of Petroleum and 
Coal. 

‘The medal will be presented to 
him in October during the Institute’s 
annual congress which will be held 
in Essen, West Germany. 


* * * 


Rex M. Whitton of Jefferson 
City, Mo., chief enginer of the 
Missouri Highway Department 
and a member of the Missouri 
SPE, was one of five engineers 
who received bronze medals for 
outstanding achievement at a 
special University of Missouri 
convocation climaxing the 
school’s Engineers’ Week cele- 
bration. Mr. Whitton, a gradu- 
ate of the University, was cited 
for “his thirty-four year career 
with the Missouri Highway De- 
partment, beginning at the bot- 
tom of the engineering ladder 
and working his way by merited 
promotions until finally achiev- 
ing and notably fulfilling the 
highest responsibility as chief en- 
gineer.” 

Other engineers who received 
Missouri Honor Awards at the 
convocation were: Leonard J. 
Fletcher, vice president, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl.; 
Cathrae M. Laffoon, managing 
engineer, Westinghouse Electric 


V 


Ah, our safety engineer, just the 
man I want to see. 


Corporation, East Pittsburgh, ) 
Pa.; Sterling P. Reynolds of Ca.} nee 
ruthersville, Mo., chief engineer, | pre 
St. Francis Levee District, and a} Wo 
member of the board of super.| cen 
visors, Little River Drainage Dis| 1 
trict; and Dr. Webster N. Jones,| Jett 
vice president in charge of indus-| exp 
trial and government relations, | cam 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, | pili 


Pittsburgh, Pa. F 
* * the ' 
Preliminary plans for a Business. “ 
men’s Conference on Industrial De|"® 
fense in the Atomic Age have been eng) 
announced by Richard L. Bowditch, i 


president of the Chamber of Com! 
merce of the United States. Blee 
The meeting has been scheduled 
for June 15 in Washington, D. C, 
and invitations to attend are being} ‘| 
extended to the top executives off [ort 
more than 300 key industrial facili. %0r 
ties located in the 50 metropolitan} gene? 
areas where 71 per cent of they O 
nation’s productive capacity is con} on 
centrated. assist 
* * * ment, 
H. E. Chiles, president of the} “ova 
Western Company of Midlandj®™” 
Tex., and a member of the Te devel 
SPE, has been elected president 
of the Young Presidents Organi: 
zation. He will succeed Lee Aj Do 
Potter, Jr. of Foreman, Ford & Peg, ! 
Co. of Minneapolis as leader off of Th 
the young executives’ group om) organ 
July 1. hee C 
% * * ceed | 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, world) the p 
renowned industrial consultant, beggener 
came the first woman to receive tha Boar¢ 


"Washington Award for leadership iq Winn’ 


engineering when the honor was pre 
sented to her by the Western Society Prof 
of Engineers at a Chicago meeting OM the Py 
April 7th. The Washington Award Schoo] 
Commission credits Dr. Gilbreth and singe 7 
her late husband, Dr. Frank B. Gil Project 
breth, with having set the trend Woeeded 
industry and architecture towar highwa 
labor saving techniques and desighHighwg 

Previous recipients of the awarggram a 
have included such prominent per the Inc 
sons as Herbert Hoover and Charle} Haro 
F. Kettering, both of whom have alsq project 
received the NSPE Award, Arthur Hipromot 
and Karl T. Compton, Henry lessor J 
Heald, Orville Wright, and Hennj?urdue’ 
Ford. 
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Former NSPE Vice President William F. Ryan of 
Newton, Mass., has received the 1954 New England 
lward of the Engineering Societies of New England in 
weognition of his professional achievements. Mr. Ryan, 
yho is engineering manager of the Stone & Webster 
Ingineering Corporation of Boston, was presented with 
the award on April 27 during the ESNE’s annual meet- 
ing in Boston. 


mm 


edal ¢@ 
erence 


* *% * 


Miss Edith Clarke, professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Texas in Austin, was 
presented with the 1954 award of the Society of 
Women Engineers during the organization’s re- 
cent annual meeting in Washington, D. C. 

The presentation was made by Miss Evelyn 
Jeter, chairman of the Awards Committee, who 
explained that Miss Clarke had been selected be- 
cause Of her many original contributions to sta- 
bility theory and circuit analysis. 

For many years, Miss Clarke was a member of 
the Central Station Engineering Department of the 
General Electric Company in Schenectady, N. Y. 
A graduate of Vassar, she received her electrical 
engineering degree from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; and she was the first woman 
to he elected a fellow of the American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers. 
* * * 
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The summer and Pacific general meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers has been scheduled 
for the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal., June 21-25, 
according to an announcement from Bradley Cozzens, 
general chairman. 

One of the features of the meeting will be the presen- 
tation of the Lamme Gold Medal to. Frank A. Cowan, 
assistant director of operations, Long Lines Depart- 
ment, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Mr. 
Cowan was selected for the honor in recognition of his 
contributions to long-distance communication and to the 
development of modulating and transmission ‘measuring 
apparatus. 


t of the 
Midland 
ie Te 
residen 
Organi: 
Lee A} Donald McGregor Stephens, M.E.1.C., of Winni- 
Ford & peg, Manitoba, will take office as the new president 
ader off of The Engineering Institute of Canada during the 
‘oup om rganization’s annual meeting to be held at Que- 
hee City, May 12-14. Mr. Stephens, who will suc- 
ceed Ross L. Dobbin of Peterborough, Ontario, in 
, world} the presidency of the Institute, is chairman and 
tant, beggeneral manager of The Manitoba Hydro-Electric 
ceive th Board and president and general manager of the 
ership iq Winnipeg Electric Company. 
was pre * * 
Sociél} Professor Ralph B. W iley, distinguished member of 
eeting Othe Purdue University faculty for 46 years, head of the 
, Awari School of Civil Engineering and Engineering Mechanics 
reth an'ssince 1937, and director of the Joint Highway Research 
+ B. Gil Project since 1939, will retire June 30. He will be suc- 
trend | ceded by Professor Kenneth B. Woods, professor of 
towarG highway engineering and associate director of the Joint 
} desighighway Research Project, a cooperative research pro- 
e awaragram administered by the university in cooperation with 
ent perite Indiana Highway Department. 
Charles Harold L. Michael, research assistant on the highway 
save alsProject and instructor in highway engineering, will be 
rthur Hipromoted to the assistant directorship succeeding Pro- 
enry 1¥/%sor Woods. Announcement of the changes came from 
1 Hennjturdue’s president, Frederick L. Hovde. 
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You can have DRY AIR 


with exact moisture control.. 


FOR 
YOUR COMFORT 


FOR 
YOUR PROCESS 


FOR 
TESTING MACHINES 
OR MATERIALS AT 

ANY TIME OF 
THE YEAR 


@ This Niagara 
“Controlled Humidity” 
method gives you the 
MOST EFFECTIVE Air 
Conditioning because 
its cooling and heating 
functions are made com- 
pletely separate from 
adding or taking away 
moisture. This assures 
you always a precise re- 
sult. No moisture sensi- 
tive instruments are 
needed. 


Packaging Food Products 


MOST FLEXIBLE. You 
can reach and hold any 
condition in response 
to instrument settings, 
or vary it as you wish. 


Drying Industrial Material 


EASIEST TO TAKE CARE OF. The machine is access- 
ible, the control circuits are simple and easy to operate, 
and there are no solids, salts or solutions to be handled. 


MOST COMPACT. It does a very large amount of work 
in a small space. 


INEXPENSIVE TO OPERATE. At normal atmospheric 
temperatures (unlike systems that use refrigeration to 
dehumidify) it needs no summer re-heat. 


Write for Bulletins 112 and 122 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. AE, 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Niagara District Engineers in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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A new society, The Institute of 
Management Sciences, has re- 
cently been established as an out- 
growth of the widely-felt need 
for developing new and more 
effective means to solve the in- 
creasingly complex problems of 
modern management. A primary 
goal of the Institute, it was an- 
nounced, will be to help make 
new research available for solv- 
ing practical business problems. 

William W. Cooper, professor 
of economics and industrial ad- 
ministration at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, is the 
president of the new society. The 
Institute plans to publish a jour- 
nal to be called “Management 
Science.” 


* * * 


H. M. Taylor, Jr., a charter mem- 
ber of the Travis Chapter, Texas 
SPE, has been appointed to serve as 
a consulting member in the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Mr. 
Taylor is an engineer with the Texas 
Highway Department Bridge Divi- 


sion. 
* * * 


The Institute of Radio Engi- © 


neers has announced that it will 
sponsor a symposium on “Global 
Communications” in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the Statler Hotel, 
June 23-25. 


* * 


Admiral Paul F. Lee, USN (ret.), 
vice president of Gibbs & Cox, Inc., 
Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, has been named to receive the 
1954 Edward P. Connell Award of 
the American Gear Manufacturers 
Association. The award, in the form 
of a silver medallion and scroll, will 
be presented during the association’s 
annual meeting at Hot Springs, Va., 


June 8. 


Come to 
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Seeger Announces Intensified Public 
Relations Program at Local Levels as 


J. W. Buchta of the University 
of Minnesota has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Govern- 
ment-University Relationships, 
according to an announcement 
by NSF Director Alan T. Water- 
man. Professor Buchta, who 
holds a B.S. in electrical engineer- 
ing from the University of Ne- 
braska and a Ph.D. in physics 
from Minnesota, will take leave 
from his post as associate dean 
of the University’s College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
while working with the NSF com- 
mittee. 


* * * 


“What's New in Industrial Engi- 
neering” is the theme selected for 
the fifth annual conference and con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Industrial Engineers, which is sched- 
uled to be held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, May 5-8. The conference will 
also feature a number of industrial 
exhibits pertaining to application 
engineering, control techniques, auto- 
mation and operations research, and 
other subjects. 


* * * 


Dr. Ralph J. Slutz, well-known 
design and communications engi- 
neer and physicist, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief of the 
Central Radio Propagation Lab- 
oratory of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 


* * 


Brigadier General E. C. Itschner, 
a West Point graduate and veteran of 
29 years in the Corps of Engineers, 
has become assistant chief of engi- 
neers for civil works. In that position, 
which he assumed in March, General 
Itschner has responsibility for super- 
vising the nation-wide civil works pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers. 


The announcement of a year. 
round, intensified NSPE public 4p. 
lations program on the state and 
local levels has been made by Ed. 
win W. Seeger, Society vice-presideni™ 
and national public relations 
mittee chairman. ‘te 

Seeger ‘kicked off? the program jjmm 
a special letter now being sent to alia 
state and chapter presidents. 

The letter is being sent along With 
the regular NSPE Public Relation 
Newsletter and outlines a four-point 
program to bring the story of th 
professional engineer to every com 
munity. 

“The great success that some chap 
ters have had in publicizing the em 
gineer as a professional man hig 
encouraged the NSPE Public Relg 
tions Committee to undertake im 
project for sharing these 
techniques with the entire Society," 
Seeger stated. 


A key point in the expanded pro. 
gram is the establishment of a mail: 
ing list containing the names of all 
state and chapter public relations 
chairmen. 


Seeger’s letter urges all state and 
chapter presidents to send the names ing Y 
and addresses of these chairmen to 


NSPE headquarters in Washington! ing 


furnish these chairmen with the 
possible professional public relation 
guidance on a_ year-round _basis,| 
Seeger explained. 

“They will be given detailed i 
structions on how to get the acco 
plishments of their local NSP 
group before the public,” he add 

A special form has been print 
on the Public Relations Newslette 


group’s public relations chairman. 


These forms are to be mailed t 
NSPE headquarters, Washingto 
D.C. 


The other three points in the i 


(Continued on page 39) 


Syracuse 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 
New York 


5418 Post Road 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


Telephone KI 9-8458 


TEST BORINGS ( 
New York City 
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Civil works or military operation, the 
Corps of Engineers is ready to serve. Below: 
Opening the gates of the Monongahela River 
locks. (See another photo, next page). 
Right: A floating bridge goes across the 
fan River in Korea. 
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| Country? What About Public Works? These 

Are Some of the Questions the Top Man of 

the Army’s Corps of Engineers Asks in This 
Hard-Hitting Article. 


Have We Lost 
Control Of Our 


Profession? 


C. By 


MAJOR GENERAL SAMUEL D. STURGIS, JR., 


von Chief, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 


ngineeiay, 1954 


N our military services few words are mentioned as 
often as “leadership.” From plebe days in the acade- 
mies, the officer is constantly reminded that leader- 

ship is one quality that one must not lack. Today, more 
than ever before. this thinking is being applied to the 
civilian world. Today, more than ever before, peoples 
of the world are demanding leadership in all fields of 
human endeavor. Those of us in the engineering pro- 
fession, responsible as we are along with the scientists 
for having created a dynamic and potentially dangerous 
situation in the world, must step forward now and be 
counted. In the past, national leaders have risen from 
among engineers, but today, we are in danger of losing 
control of our own profession through default. Strong 
and active leadership is needed in many areas; and in 
this article I shall mention a few specific instances 
where this need. if left unfilled, can have serious conse- 
quences to my Corps, our profession, and to our nation. 


FIRST among these is the quality of engineering work 
produced today. As always, there are those who take 
pride in producing nothing but the best. And there are 
also those inevitable few who are simply over their 
heads and in due course will be eliminated. There is 
nothing remarkable about the present size of either of 
these two categories of engineers. 

What is of real concern to me, however, is the gradual 
acceptance on the part of the average engineer in the 
average firm of an attitude geared to just getting by 
and no more. A continuance of such an attitude in any 
large segment of engineering firms will lead inevitably 
to a deterioration of the over-all quality of American 
engineering and a decrease in the confidence and esteem 
of those we serve, which it has always been our good 
fortune to enjoy. We cannot afford to let this come 
to pass. 

Many reasons can be found to explain this incipient 
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deterioration of work-quality. In the final analysis, per- 
haps, it all stems from the present state of international 
unrest which has raised the’ Federal Government to the 
permanent status of our profession’s best customer. At 
the start of World War II and with the advent of the 
Korean situation, the profession sprang willingly to the 
assistance of the Government. This was something that 
they could understand—something they had done before. 
And in both instances, American engineering did itself 
proud. 

But in the continuing Cold War—this strange new 
era of half-war, half-peace in which we are now living— 
our profession is confronted with an entirely different 
situation unlike anything it has ever seen before. It is 
baffled and frustrated by the alternating build-ups and 
cut-backs, the evershifting work sites, the constantly 
changing criteria, the hurry up and wait atmosphere of 
making ready to fight an enemy, who under our philoso- 
phy of government, must have the final say as to the 
time and the place. Our greatest hope as a nation is to 
maintain such a state of preparedness as to convince that 
enemy that at no time or place will he ever be assured 
of anything but swift, sure and terrible defeat. 

Those engineering firms which have engaged in 
government work have been caught up in the accordion- 
like effects of our international actions. The inevitable 
result has been a tendency on the part of many architect- 
engineer firms to become mere brokers of engineering 
labor. In our expedited programs, quality has become 
subordinated to quantity—and creative engineering has 
come to be expressed in terms of man-hours. 

I can tell you that there is every reason to believe that 
the present state of cold war will continue with its 
fits and starts for an indefinite period and that the 
engineering profession can expect no relief on that 
score. As the chief of the largest government construc- 
tion agency, I can assure you that the over-all quality 


View of Locks No. 2 on the Monongahela River at Braddock, Pa., built by the Dravo Corporation for the Army Engineers. } }|ed 


of the engineering support we are receiving must be} Th 
improved to the point where there can never be any} perio 
question but that the tax-payer gets what he pays for, bility 
As a soldier, an engineer, and an American, I ask you:} attiv: 
What are you going to do to maintain and raise the} real 
quality of engineering in the face of continued adverse} depo! 
conditions? assen 
One insidious influence on both the quality andttial 
quantity of engineers, the full impact of which is scarcelyg 4tme 
yet being felt, is the general drift in public schools awayf ports, 
from mathematics and science towards the so-called the fi 
social studies. The mental discipline of the three R’s hasf then, 
been thrown overboard in favor of “happy, wellfpenier 
adjusted children.” As you can recall from your ow 
school days, not many children derive joy from pursuing 
the logic of Euclid, yet the study of mathematics is the 
foundation of all engineering. And if that foundation is 
faulty or lacking, what will become of the supetgiy, 4 
structure? Either we must be prepared to lower OUR}omp, 
standards to accept the socially-adjusted products of ¢ profes 
“happy,” but intellectually-empty, childhood or we muS§ef),; 
be prepared for a really serious shortage of engineefof a), 
“Orga 
Tha 
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Ler me cite to you a few figures. In the school yeal 
1948-1949, of all the public high school students in th 
United States, the percentage enrolled was only 15.Binyc | 
in elementary algebra; 5.4 in intermediate algebra; 8 ivil 
in plane geometry; 1.4 in solid geometry; 1.6 in tigo§oyr yy, 
nometry; 5.9 in chemistry; and 4.0 in physics. In @force. 
study of 200,000 students, only 6 per cent of the eightlify) ,,, 
graders examined could find 2.1 per cent of 60. In develo 
test given the freshman class at the University maint 
Michigan, only 66 per cent could multiply 2% by 3Y%4 40ftimes | 
only 68 per cent could express 3/20 as a decimal. IheVftary ,, 
made a slightly better showing in dividing 7,642.38 by sah) 
1000—81 per cent solved that knotty problem correctly. immed: 

All this is serious enough just on the surface. At B\.),. , 
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very best, it means lowered standards of engineering 
education and lowered standards of living. But of far 
aver consequence is the very real threat that while 
our fine engineering educational system is being starved 
to death through lack of adequate raw material, our 
enemy is making substantial gains in this same field. 
| In spite of all that you may hear about barbaric condi- 
tions in Russia today, there is nothing backward about 
their technological training. From all that we can gather 
of their engineering schools, their students are fully 
prepared for advanced work at entrance; their schools 
are well-run; their courses of instruction, although gen- 
erally similar to ours, are considerably longer and 
somewhat more rigorous with great emphasis placed 
upon field work; and their finished product—the 
graduated engineer—seems to be of excellent quality. 

In an age of technology, our country can ill afford to 
permit any progressive sapping of her technological 
vitality at a time when our enemy is making steady 
engineering advances. I ask you therefore: What active, 
positive, and continuing steps will the engineering pro- 
fession take to increase the output of properly trained 
engineers from our American educational system? 

More than ever before, the most dangerous and diff- 
cult period of war for our country will be that of 
mobilization. It is unglamorous, trying, tedious, and 
often seems unrewarding for those individuals who are 
engaged in it. And yet, the most important phase of 
any war is its mobilization period, for here is assem- 
bled the machine whose original adequacy or inadequacy 
will determine the final outcome. And, as against our 
fortunate past, in the future this period may well be the 
time of peak hostile attack. 
must be} There is one particular phase of the mobilization 
be any} period in which we as engineers have a vital responsi- 
ays for,| bility. Chronologically speaking, the first real sign of 
ask you:} activity is the construction effort. Without the necessary 
aise the} teal estate, cantonments, training facilities, hospitals, 
adverse} depots and utilities, large numbers of men cannot be 
assembled for training. Without the necessary indus- 
lity and trial plants and munitions factories, soldiers cannot be 
scarcelyp7med and equipped. Without the necessary warehouses, 
ols awayt Ports, railways and roads, armies cannot be moved into 
so-called} the field and supported in battle. Our first requirement, 
. R’s haspthen, for rapid mobilization is a strong, extensive, ex- 
y, well perienced engineering organization-in-being. 
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I say organization-in-being because the first draftees 
must go into training—not into the formation of con- 
struction battalions to build the facilities to support 
the Armed Forces. Nor will there be time while the 
bombs are falling to organize our civilian engineering 
profession and construction industry for the necessary 
eflort under the aegis of a new war construction section 
of another governmental department. The Germans tried 
Organization Todt” and failed. 

That is why we in the Corps of Engineers consider 
i tk so essential that our design and construction force 
re 81 must be a going concern at all times. That is why our 
bra; *fcivil works, on the surface so seemingly unrelated to 
in re our military work, are actually so vital to the Armed 
ics. a HForces and to the Nation. For while accomplishing use- 
ne oF Wl and necessary work in the field of water resource 
60. In qcvelopment, it permits the Corps of Engineers to 
— epeaintain a fairly steady work load, running about 50 
j ie an"ftimes higher than it normally would in peacetime mili- 
12:38 by ‘ty construction alone. As a result, we can maintain 
effective organization capable of assuming an 
: eo late war load overseas as well as at home. The 
we: Value of this capability has been amply demonstrated 
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Above: A 500-man enlisted men’s barracks built by the 
Corps at Fort Richardson, Alaska. Below: Men of the 84th 
Engineers build a Bailey bridge at Waegwan, Korea. 


Below: The Corps of Engineers supervises construction of 
warehouses in Manila, P. I. 
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The author, right, presents the Ohio SPE’s citation and 
award to Dr. D. B. Steinman, left, in honor of the bridge- 
builder’s outstanding service to the profession, at a recent 
Ohio meeting. T. Carr Forrest, Jr., NSPE President, is shown 
in the center. Dr. Steinman was NSPE’s first president. 


in the mobilization period of World War II and even 
more dramatically in 1950 when our total strength re- 
mained virtually unchanged although the nature and 
location of our work underwent sudden variations. 

History has amply demonstrated the principle that 
to be sound, the national organization for defense mus. 
be complete. In the closely related fields of design and 
construction, the successful organization is the one that 
is well-rounded and experienced in all phases of design, 
procurement, construction, operation, and maintenance. 
Our engineering organization-in-being is, and must 
always remain well balanced, if we are to perform 
the tasks expected of us in time of war. Insofar as is 
possible we will do our own engineering in all phases 
of our civil works program, for this stable portion of 
our load requires coordination and planning on a nation- 
wide scale. The construction of most civil works proj- 
ects has a very real influence on the lives of people 
all over our land, and projects must be monitored by 
an engineering force fully versed in local requirements, 
vitally affecting past and future economic life in large 
regions. Therefore, we must be able to draw on nation- 
wide experience in the design and construction of such 
large, complex structures. In this field, quality reigns 
supreme and we cannot afford to take chances on less 
experienced help, however willing it may be. 

But on the other hand, the impact of our military 


About the Author... 


The present chief of engineers, 
Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, 
Jr., is a distinguished member of 
a prominent Army family. His fath- 
er, in World War I, and his grand- 
father, in the Civil War, both at- 
tained the two-star rank of major 
general. 

General Sturgis graduated from 
West Point in 1918 and since that 
time has held every command that 
it is possible for an engineer officer 
to achieve. During World War II, 
as chief engineer of the Sixth Army 
he directed the building of airbases, 
ports, and Army construction in amphibious operations from 
Australia to Japan. 

The awards he holds include the Distinguished Service Medal, 
the Silver Star, the Legion of Merit, and the Bronze Star Medal. 
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program lies along standard lines, follows widespread 
construction practices. and is felt mostly in  locaj 
communities by virtue of a channelized increase jp 
existing business volume, after only temporary rather 
than major changes in economic patterns. 
The different effects of these two factors—type of 
structure and local impact—on civil and military 
public works therefore constitute the primary cop. 
siderations affecting our use of architect-engineer firms, 
coupled with that third, but vitally important factor of 
war-speed. For when we are fighting for our lives, speed E 
is of the essence and to this end we are decentralized the 
so as to utilize to the fullest advantage the wealth of} 1 
engineering talent throughout the United States, which) 'h 
is experienced in the type of work involved in mobilizg.) 


tioa; and at least 95 per cent of our vast military cop. sul 
struction load today is in the hands of architect-engineers, vie 
mo 


WE will continue to look to civilian engineering 
firms for specialized work in our Civil program and Th 
for assistance across the board in meeting our peak 


mu 
military loads. In the present state of world unrest, it} tio 
is likely that, although it will fluctuate, our military | tio) 
construction load will continue heavy and we will rely ing 


on civilian firms for a very sizeable amount of work. ina 
But under the law, there are certain functions and trip 
responsibilities of which we_as a Federal agency are not} \ 
permitted to divest ourselves. And as members of a} trie 
military organization and as Americans, we will not Dre 
countenance any weakening or destruction of our inte} tro] 
grated, well-balanced, engineering organization-in-being} ¢hi, 
in which our Nation’s safety has so much at stake. tie 

I am sure that if the position of the Corps of Engi-} it, , 
neers on this subject is fully understood by the engi} 4 
neering profession, many current misunderstandings 
difficulties would evaporate. I hope to receive the sup-} Jun 
port of the profession in achieving such general under} far. 
standing. And so I ask you: What will the engineering} reng 
profession do to assist us in improving and maintaining} Rea 
in full readiness for war, America’s military construction} {or | 
force-in-being ? over 

It is no trade secret that what goes up must come the | 
down. Without wishing to be put in the light of an} butt 
alarmist or a pessimist. I might observe that this axion} ship. 
appears every bit as true in the field of economics a} 1! 
it is in the realms of science. tion 

We are living today in a time of plenty. There if vited 
more work to be done than there are people available haps 
to do it. But, unless we have unwittingly arrived at the 
millennium, well within the span of our lives there wil 
arise the need for another national public work 
program. 

And so it might be well to glance very briefly at wha 
occurred the last time our Nation undertook a publi 
works program for the primary purpose of produciti 
useful employment. That program was _ inaugurated 
on very short notice—as most certainly will be the ném 
one. The initial effort was in the PWA where Federa 
assistance was used to stimulate private enterprise? : 
assist itself. But, although there were many notabl@aauaas 
exceptions, our engineering profession was unable 
keep ahead of the construction forces on a nation-widl 
scale with the result that the Government was forced i 
choose between abandoning its work or changing ™% 
scope. The result was the WPA which certainly gavg 
badly needed employment and some desirable work, Bil 
which because of a lack of prior comprehensive pla 
ning, failed to realize the full potential of its @ 
manpower. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Milwaukee Ready for Gala Meeting in June 


By Arthur C. Flamme, P.E., 
Milwaukee Chapter, Wisconsin SPE, NSPE 


Earty program notes released for this review indicate 
that the program committee, headed by Orrin E. Andrus, 
has done an unusually good job in working out plans for 
the N.S.P.E. meeting at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee 
on June 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1954. Not only will a variety of 
subjects and activities of interest to all members be pro- 
vided, but there will also be ample opportunity to pursue 
more specialized, individual interests. 

Most noteworthy in this respect is the arrangement 
made for tours of various plants in the Milwaukee area. 
The splendid cooperation of the local industrial com- 
munity has made it possible for members to visit prac- 
tically any type of industry, or even any specific installa- 
tion, regardless of whether the group interested in mak- 
ing a particular tour is large or small. In a great many 
instances it will even be possible to arrange an inspection 
trip where only a single visitor is interested. 

Needless to say, Milwaukee is a city of varied indus- 
tries, with some unusual public and private installations. 
Drop forge installations, heavy machinery, motor con- 
trol, outboard motor, air-controlled engines, electric ma- 
chinery represent only a few of the industries which have 
extended cordial invitations to visitors. These plant vis- 
its are scheduled for the afternoon of Friday, June 11. 

At least one of the principal addresses (noon luncheon, 
Friday, June 11) and one important panel (Saturday, 
June 12) will deal with the engineering field in broad, 
far-reaching terms. At the luncheon Dr. Frank D. Slutz, 
renowned educator and lecturer, will speak on “The 
Reach of Engineering.” Dr. Slutz, who is widely known 
for both his ideas and for his practical work, has spent 
over 50 years in counseling and teaching young people 
the meaning of his preachment that “it is not the gale, 
rs the set of the sail that determines the direction of the 
ip.” 

The Saturday panel will consider the subject “Evalua- 
tion of Engineering Education.” All members will be in- 
vied to participate in the discussion of this subject, per- 
haps one of the most important basic themes that could 
he raised at the professional level. Presiding will be Mr. 


Left: One of Milwaukee’s many modern industrial plants. 


meeting headquarters, in the center background. 


Willis R. Woolrich, Dean of Engineering at the University 
of Texas, chairman of the N.S.P.E. Committee for Educa- 
tion, and the past president of the American Society for 
Engineering Education. Panel members include G. F. 
Branigan, Dean of Engineering, University of Arkansas; 
N. W. Dougherty, Dean of Engineering, University of 
Tennessee; Maynard M. Boring, Manager of Technical 
Personnel Development, General Electric Company; John 
Gammell, Supervisor of Sales Training in the Graduate 
Training Section, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 


To turn for a moment to lighter matters, the program 
committee has not failed to provide the unusual in the 
way of entertainment. And where but in Milwaukee could 
you hope to watch the famed Milwaukee Braves in action 
(Friday evening, June 11), or enjoy a tour through a 
nationally famous brewery? It should be pointed out that 
tickets to the Braves’ game with Philadelphia are avail- 
able in limited quantities. Send $2.50 with each ticket 
requested to Mr. J. Randall Meyer, 3112 W. Highland 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. This should be done 
immediately. 

A chronological run-down of the four-day meeting 
would read as follows: 

Wednesday, June 9, will be entirely devoted to Execu- 
tive Committee meetings. After 4 p.m., registration can 
be made on the fifth floor of the Schroeder Hotel, which 


is headquarters for the meeting. 


BR ecisrrations will continue on Thursday, June 10, 
with the official opening of the program for all members 
taking place at 9 a.m. Friday. A welcome address will be 
given by the Honorable Frank P. Zeidler, Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, after which the professional meeting will get un- 
derway with Mr. T. Carr Forrest, Jr., NSPE President, 
presiding. Topics to be discussed at this opening meet- 
ing are: President’s Report; Treasurer’s Report; Execu- 


(Continued on page 31) 


Right: The City of Milwaukee with the Schroeder Hotel, 


Should Corporatio 


Editor’s Note: The issues involved in the debate over corporate practice of en. 


gineering have spread to all parts of the Nation, although the center of the contro. 
versy has been in New York State. Because of the national importance of the 
question, NSPE has appointed a Corporate Practice Committee to study the basic 
elements of the situation. At a recent debate in New York, sponsored by the Metro. 
politan Section, ASME, spokesmen of the New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers and the corporation-sponsored Committee on Engineering Laws argued 
their respective positions. The text of the remarks of the lead-off speaker for each 
side is presented in the hope that the presentation will inform and clarify the issue 


facing the profession. 


Yes! says Ronald B. Smith, P.E. 


Mr. Smith, who has been vice president in charge of 
engineering of the M. W. Kellogg Company of Jersey 
City for the past four years, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington from 
which he received both B.S. 
and M.E. degrees. In addi- 
tion, he holds an M.S. from 
the University of Pittsburgh 
and has done graduate work 
at Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan. 

A registered P.E. in both 
New York and Pennsylvania, 
he has also been vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineer- 
ing for The Elliott Com- 
pany, a consultant for the 
Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, and has worked for 
the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

He is a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
and other scientific organizations. 


7 


THE purpose of the Education Law of the State of 
New York is to provide, by legal means, safeguards for 
the life, health, and welfare of the public. Article 145 of 
the law, which is concerned with the practice of en- 
gineering, defines the qualifications and requirements 
for registration, as well as the penalties for malpractice. 
As presently written, however, this article goes unneces- 
sarily into the mode of organization by which the prac- 
tice of engineering can and cannot be carried out. The 
controversy which has arisen within engineering ranks 
in the last two years and which is now before the legis- 
lature in Albany is wholly concerned with this problem 
of organization. 

The purpose of the Committee on Engineering Laws 
is to introduce amendments to the Education Law which 
will strengthen the legal provisions for the safeguard 
of life, health, and welfare of the public, and at the same 


Mr. Smith 


time provide alternate organizational forms for the 


practice of engineering which are in keeping with the 


14 


tempo of modern times and are ultimately for the best 
interest of the Nation as a whole. 

The present law specifically prohibits the practice of 
professional engineering by corporations unless “or. 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of New 
York” prior to 1935. Only three other States (Ohio, 
Rhode Island and Washington) support this type of re. 
striction. 

Now the organizational form in itself, whether it be 
individual, partnership, or corporation, can obviously 
have no real bearing on protecting the welfare of the 
public. If it did, this controversy would have been re. 
solved by public insistence long ago. Instead, we find 
any number of corporations with explicit legal status 
operating in fields where public safety is involved. Our 
city governments, wherein many professional engineers 
are employed, are corporations whose chief executive 
seldom is proficient on technical matters; Public Service 
Corporations are specifically exempted from the law; 
Construction Corporations, wherein the public safety de. 
pends greatly upon the diligence not alone of its manage- 
ment but upon its detailed superintendence, are encour. 
aged by law; Manufacturing Corporations in the fields of 
aircraft, machinery, power equipment, chemicals, and a 
host of others, where engineering excellence is of para 
mount importance to public safety, are also eligible under 
the law. In fields apart from those strictly technical, such 
as finance, transportation, pharmaceutical, food proces: 
sing, and communications, it has been found entirely fea- 
sible to provide safeguards which have proven satisfactory 
to the public at large. There is no public clamor, nor any 
significant individual argument, to alter the organiza 
tional form of any of these businesses because as cor 
porations they cannot be regulated and will not respect 
the public welfare. Only in the field of “professional 
engineering,” and then only in four states, does this 
guild argument arise. 

Professional engineering is defined in the Education 
Law as the performance of “professional service, such as 
consultation, investigation, evaluation, planning, design 
or responsible supervision of construction or operation, 
in connection with any public or private utilities, struc 
tures, buildings, machines, equipment, processes, works 
or projects wherein the safe-guarding of life, health, 
or property is concerned or involved, when such pro- 
fessional service requires the application of engineering 
principles and data.” Since it is apparent that this defi 
tion can be applied to nearly all engineering activity al- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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No! says V. George Terenzio, P.E. 


_ Terenzio, a prominent New York civil engineer, 
win both B.S. and C.E. degrees from the College of the 


“+ of New York. He is currently employed as division 
n° engineer in the Research and 


Development Department of 
the New York Board of Wa- 
ter Supply. 

A member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New 
York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and a 
director from the Society’s 
Zone 4, Mr. Terenzio is cur- 
rently completing his sixth 
year as chairman of the 
NYSSPE’s Ethical Practices 
Committee. In addition, he 
is currently serving on the 
National Society’s Ethical 
Practices Committee. 

He is a past president of the Westchester County Chap- 
ter of the New York State Society, and he is also an ac- 
tive member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


WE are here concerned with the 34-year-old law 
that prescribes for and controls all professional en- 
gineering practice in the State of New York. We are 
concerned with the determination of forty corporations, 
many of them engaged in construction, manufacturing 
and allied activities, to change the complexion of that 
practice through a substantial alteration of that law. 
We are finally concerned with the right and reason of 
the New York State Society of Professional Engineers 
to oppose this determination of the corporate interests. 
Thus in clear and unequivocal terms you have the out- 
line of the conflict which has led to this discussion. 

A breakdown of the issues is not so easily delineated. 
The necessary complexities of a statute, imposed by the 
public for its own protection upon an entire field of 
human endeavor, are difficult to clarify and are easily 
distorted. The position of the State Society, the only 
organization dedicated exclusively to the protection of 
public and profession alike, through support of that 
law, has been seriously misrepresented. The arguments 
of those who would change the law have been so phrased 
that the real impact of their proposal is not readily 
visible. Much of this cannot be cleared up in the allotted 
time, but we shall do our best. 

The Engineering License Law is important for three 
reasons: (1) because it measures engineering perform- 
ance with the yardstick of public safety; (2) because 
the competence and character requirements which it im- 
Poses upon those who would practice engineering are the 
very cornerstones of a learned profession; and (3) be- 
cause it fixes the inescapable responsibility for the 
Proper performance of engineering. 

The license law is based upon the axiom that profes- 
sional competence is the permanent and exclusive prop- 
erty of the individual practitioner. He may lend this prop- 
tly to a corporation, and in all instances other than the 


Mr. Terenzio 
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one at issue the law permits him to, but this property is so 
inseparable from his person that it enters and leaves the 
halls of the corporation as certainly and as frequently 
as does his shadow. As soon as one recognizes that no 
corporation possesses a permanent competence of its own 
and that any competence of which it may boast is simply 
borrowed from its staff, dependent strictly upon the good 
will of that staff, then one can understand the first reason 
why the State Society is opposed to admitting the cor- 
porations into the engineering fraternity with equal 
rights to dispense consultation services to a trusting and 
dependent public. 

Chief Justice Marshall once issued the dictum that a 
corporation is an “artificial being, invisible, intangible 
and in contemplation of law.” No one will deny that a 
corporation is a business expedient for the making of 
money while minimizing the risk and responsibilty. The 
ease with which it permits the concealment of individual 
identity is also well known. But as necessary as these 
corporate characteristics may be in the world of “Caveat 
Emptor,” they are foreign to and unwelcome in a pro- 
fession where dedication to public interest and the repu- 
tation of the practitioner are prime requisites. Thus you 
have a second reason for our opposition. 

It should be made clear at this point that the only type 
of corporation here at issue is one organized after 1935 
to dispense consulting services to the general public. 
Similar organizations functioning in New York State 
prior to that date have the legalized right to continue 
functioning. The reason is that the Bill of Rights does 
not permit the prohibition or punishment by law of an 
act which has become unlawful subsequent to its com- 
mission. Many of you recognize this as the doctrine of 
Ex Post Facto. In this connection it will interest you 
to learn that the limiting date was inserted in the law 
19 years ago after certain individuals who had not been 
able to qualify for license discovered that they could 
practice despite the law, if they became incorporated. 
The date was thus inserted to apply to the future, by the 
legislature and the Governor (mind you), to close a loop- 
hole which had completely voided the law’s purpose to 
safeguard life, limb and property. It should also interest 
you that, if the present corporate purpose is satisfied, the 
license law will return to that original state with the 
single exception that each corporation shall have at least 
one professional to serve as vice-president. Since, under 
corporation law, the president is the “boss” we would 
once again find non-engineers and incompetents in a 
position to enjoy the fruits of professional practice by 
proxy. Thus you have a third reason for our opposition. 

I referred earlier to the corporate attribute of limiting 
responsibility and risk. If the present wish of the cor- 
porations were granted, the law would be opened wide 
for the formation of a myriad of corporations, with the 
minimum capitalization and limited to the execution of 
one single project. These could underbid the reputable 
organizations, as well as the private practitioners, thus 
effecting a serious deterioration of performance. Thus 
you have a fourth reason for our opposition. 

It has frequently been implied that the State Society 
is unalterably opposed to all corporate practice. This is 
definitely not true. The law recognizes, and the Society 
agrees, that corporations whose prime function is the 
production of machinery and equipment born of en- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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ready successfully, and from the puble standpoint safely, 
carried out in multitudes of corporations throughout the 
land, the special status of professional engineering, in- 
sofar as technical activity is concerned, is fictitious and 
the argument that it cannot be safely practiced by cor- 
porations is untrue. Overwhelming evidence exists that, 
in. principle, professional engineering is, and has been 
for years, safely and competently carried out by cor- 
porations, and with the safeguards of the Carlino-Milmoe 
Bill, it can be safely carried out in New York State also. 


It is interesting to note that this view was also held 
by the citizens of this State for many years. The first 
engineering legislation for the protection of the public 
welfare was enacted in New York in 1920. From 1921 
to 1935 the statute provided for the practice of pro- 
fessional engineering by corporations providing those 
who carried on the practice were licensed engineers. In 
1935 the restrictions on corporate practice were added. 
In view of the overwhelming evidence even today of 
successful and safe corporate practice, it appears highly 
probable that this restriction was added more from the 
standpoint of personal than public interest. 


There is nothing evil or undignified in the corporate 
form of business. To oppose it, in view of the tremendous 
industrial advances of the last century, is to be unrealis- 
tic and out of tune with modern life. In the beginning 
of the 19th century, the classical economists predicted 
a drab future for the world based on the law of dimin- 
ishing returns and the increasing pressure of growing 
populations. Today it is agreed that their predictions 
are unrealized largely because they neglected the 
enormous influence of capital—in the application of pro- 
duction tools and research—to our modern civilization. 
Because of the limit on financial liability, and more 
recently in view, of the domestic tax situation, corpora- 
tions are the only form of business organization able to 
attract large quantities of capital and keep a significant 
portion of their earnings. It is from these funds that 
research ideas and new ventures have evolved. It is these 
developments which have confounded the predictions of 
our classical economists and brought the American way 
of life to the envy of the rest of the civilized world. Are 
we to neglect this well-established evidence and insist 
instead, that professional engineering be practiced only 
by an organizational form which is basically out of step 
with the rapid technological progress of our age? To do 
so is to revert to the argument of the guild craftsmen 
at the birth of the industrial revolution. 


The modern engineering corporation not only con- 
ducts research, and develops new processes; it risks its 


resources by guaranteeing to a client the ultimate pp. 
ductive capacity of a project. Because the penalty fy 
failure is great and the processes complex, it is gag... 
erally necessary to assume responsibility for constructig§ g2°™! 
and for the initial operation of the whole project, yg engine 
of these functions require capital to a degree that jf further 
hardly ever available to an individual or to a partne,. 
ship. 

Technological developments of such scope require; 
corps of engineering specialists working in harmom 


Whether it pleases us or not, the scientific developmen; 


of the twentieth century, in medicine or in engineering ae 
have resulted in specialization. With this evolutig - 
has come, on the part of the individual, a degree i — 
economic dependence upon reasonably permanent ep. as 
ployment. This condition can seldom be satisfied }; ah 
partnerships in view of the limited capital accumulating ™ id 
permissible and the problems of succession to which an§ °°" 
but a corporate structure is vulnerable. ae 
the est 
Many have said that the modern engineering ¢o. you ha 


poration, with its multitude of specialized divisions of © j; m 
necessary for the execution of gigantic enterprises ing of cor] 
volving all the branches of our profession, will creat bility 


too narrow a professional background. Patently, this js lif 
false belief, for, if desires breadth, and in th fit. 
a false belief, for, if a man desires breadth, and in th nits re 
principal engineering posts there is a great demand for ferred. 
breadth, he can continue his training and develop « suggest 
extended an outlook as his mental stature can compr® ach a1 
hend. Corporations are unique in their programs fo dat he 


the building of executive talent capable of directin§ ° Th. 
complex operations. upon t 


Having demonstrated the fact that engineering ha enginet 
been successfully and safely carried on for years by cor§ on the 
porations; that the corporate form of organization is they vi 
for the large engineering enterprises, the only practical § fession 
form able to attract the necessary capital and assur§ 4 servi 
succession; and that the large corporation offers oppor priority 
tunity for broad professional development that is conf say de 
scious and unique, why should we not proceed without petence 
further ado to admit the corporate, as well as otherh sage j 
forms of engineering practice? All of us with a sens titioner 
of professional responsibility admit the need for regula by  jtse 
tion in the interest of public welfare. The Carlin) jegardj 
Milmoe Bill now before the legislature in Albany at are jn. 
tempts to supply regulation of corporate practice by thf tay Jay 


following means: should 
1) It requires that each corporation desiring} hooked 
to practice engineering be registered. indeed. 


2) It places the ultimate responsibility for the} seventh 
technical performance of a_ corporation, The 
upon a licensed engineering executive hav} ‘nginec 

Ing pr 
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ae gineering knowledge should be permitted to practice the 
a AI engineering necessary for such production. The law 


further recognizes, and the Society further agrees, that 
corporations in the public utilities field, in public serv- 
ice, in interstate commerce, and on Federal work which 
are governed by other regulatory statutes should not be 
subject to the license law, thus to avoid confusion through 
multiple regulation. 

The corporations in this controversy have pointed to 
these exempt practices as discriminating against them. 
If such is the case, then it would be analogous to a 
criminal of today claiming discrimination because at 
some time in the past his crime had not been specified 


that i 
artner. 
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- by at law. If this were the case, then no disciplinary law 
rea could ever be written and the body statute of this coun- 
any 


try would soon become static and outmoded. To drop 
the estoppel date would be a step backwards; hence 
3 COE vou have a fifth reason for our opposition. 
ms 0% Jt might be well to show here that in every instance 
€$ IM® of corporate exemption the law insists that top responsi- 
Creale® bility. as well as actual responsibility, shall rest with 
this is qualified engineers. In short, the law never once per- 
in the mits responsibility for proper performance to be trans- 
ad for ferred to a non-engineer. As the corporations are in effect 
OP 8% suggesting the transferral of top responsibility to just 
mptt® such an individual in the guise of a “controlling person,” 
¥ fr you have a sixth reason for our opposition. 
eclins® The corporation spokesmen have placed great stress 
upon the financial aspects of corporate engagement in 
he engineering. They have talked about investment wealth 
y co: ® on the one hand and tax benefits on the other. In short, 


on i, they view engineering as a business rather than a pro- . 


tical F fession.—as a commodity to be sold in trade rather than 
assult® a service to be rendered. They are advocating financial 
PP F priority over professional skill. They forget. or shall we 
} con® say deny, that the license law is concerned with com- 
ithou § petence of performance and competence alone. At no 
other F stage is competence measured by the wealth of the prac- 
sens § titioner. Wealth may follow competence, but it cannot 
gulf by itself produce competence. As for their argument 
rlin-? regarding the tax advantages of the corporate form, they 
y a are in actuality suggesting that, if there is a fault in the 
y the tax laws, it should be remedied in the license law. It 
should be obvious that, if the engineer’s practice were 
iring§ hooked to the tax wagon, he would have a rough ride 
indeed. The absurdity of this position constitutes a 
» the seventh reason for our stand. 
ation, © The corporate spokesmen have threatened the loss of 
hav § engineering employment and the falling off of engineer- 
Ing progress, if the law is not changed to suit them. 


Our eighth reason follows very simply upon the fact that, 
during the 19 years that the present law has disbarred 
the type of corporate practice sought, engineering in New 
York State has made noteworthy progress. Furthermore, 
during that same period the employment statistics here 
have been no different than elsewhere and we have even 
seen a period when there was an insufficiency of engi- 
neers. Please do not forget that eleven of these forty 
corporations are now registered to engage legally in 
this State. The reasons of this particular group for want- 
ing to weaken the statute could bear close scrutiny. 

What the corporations are asking can be summed up 
in very few points— 

1. They want all restrictions upon corpora- 

tions removed. 

2. They want the level of professional responsi- 
bility within the corporation lowered from 
the chief executive to that of a vice- 
president. 

3. They want to make it possible for the chief 
executive to be a non-engineer with the desig- 
nation of “controlling person” and whose 
sole qualification could be the ownership of 
stock. 

4. They propose the establishment of certain 
new disciplinary procedures under which the 
engineers in the corporation could, in the 
event of failures, be disbarred from practice 
for all time. The controlling persons would, 
of course, be eliminated from engineering, 
but they could reinvest and continue in 
some other endeavor. Briefly then, the en- 
gineer would sacrifice his career—the con- 
trolling person would not, since money is 
his business. 

Viewed as a whole, these proposals seek to enter the en- 
gineering field at this time and eventually to take it over 
in entirety. Only the unrealistic would fail to appreciate 
the hidden pressures within this arrangement or ques- 
tion the motives of a corporate group in attacking a law 
under which eleven of the forty are now practicing 
without question. To the State Society this effort appears 
very clearly as a concerted attack with the ultimate pur- 
pose of entering the tent like the camel and displacing 
professional control with that of non-professional “con- 
trolling persons.” You thus have a ninth and very potent 
reason for our objections. 

In a flyer issued by the forty corporations on Janu- 
ary 28 most of you were told that the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers was a threat to en- 
gineering. In view of the nine reasons which have just 
been advanced we find strong evidence that the threat 
may lie in the other direction —End. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 


Undisplayed: $1.50 per line. ‘ 
Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 


Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 75c 
per line. Displayed, 50% off n- 
eral Advertising Rates. 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 

Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Courses, Training 


ENGINEERS 


Learn Construction 
Management 
Complete course in the practical ‘‘know-how’’ of organ- 
izing and directing large projects on construction. For 
sample lessons and full particulars—write: 
GEO. E. DEATHERAGE & SON 


Construction Consultants 
411—5th Ave. So. Lake Worth, Fla. 


Positions Available 


MECHANICAL or CIVIL Engr. for steel 
fabricating liaison engr. 8 to 10 yrs. di- 
versified welding manufacture in heavy 
and light work in a range of materials. 
Exp. should include destructive and non- 
destructive testing and inspection of pho- 
tomicrographic and radiographic plates; 
stress analysis of joint efficiencies and 
composite design of plate, shapes, cest- 
age and forgings. 35 to 45. Around 
$12,000. (49-S-5) : 

. E., M. E., I. E., MATHEMATICIANS, 
METALLURGISTS, CERAMISTS, PHYS- 
ICISTS with at least 2 yrs. exp. for de- 
sign, devel. or mfg. of commercial and 
military electronic equip.—radar, guided 
missiles, computers, color TV, Communi- 
eations and electron tubes. Eastern & 
midwestern locations. Also global and 
domestic assignments available for engrs. 
on field service of military electronic 
equip. (59-S-4) 


E 


MANAGER OF ENGINEERING. Grad. 


Civil or Structural or equiv. 10 yrs. exp. 
in struc. engr. and 5 yrs. as supervisor. 
Charge of engr. dept. (approx. 6 super- 
visors and 35 engrs. & draftsmen). Re- 
sponsible for all procurement and train- 
ing of personnel; design and devel. of 
new products and changes in present 
product; consult with customers to de- 
termine costs; Technical Asst. to other 
depts.; all se reports to man- 
agement. (138-S-3) 

MANAGER PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT. 
A mfgr. of nationally advertised prod. 
located in small city in Central Ohio with 
approx. 300 employees is seeking a high 
caliber man to manage a product devel. 
program. Report directly to president 
and be in top management group. Exp. 
in rubber and plastic coatings would be 
helpful but not essential. Chemical Engr. 
degree or a major in chemistry, with 
sev. yrs. in processing or product devel- 
opment. Age 30-45. Attractive salary 
and stock options. (202-N-1) 


Positions Wanted 


REG. ENGR. INDUSTRIAL — Graduate 
Mechanical. Age 41. Courses after grad- 
uation in industrial management and en- 
Over 8 yrs. exp. at staff level 
n industrial and manufacturing engr. 
Wants position commensurate with abil- 
ity and training with reputable company. 
Free to travel. Approx. $850. (A-27) 

REG. ENGR. ELECTRICAL—Masters de- 
gree. Age 64. Exp. in education; me- 
chanical, metallurgical, elec., struc., ma- 
rine and consulting engineering; re- 
search; waste disposal; corrosion; jubri- 
cation, etc. Wants Dean of Engr. or ad- 
ministrative engineer in industry. $10,- 
000. (A-322) 


(Small service charge) 
THE OHIO ENGINEERS’ PLACEMENT 
SERVICE, INC. 
5 East Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Affiliated with OSPE 


Civil Service Revises Method 


of Reviewing Engineers 


A significant step in the review of 
the qualifications of applicants for 
engineering positions with the Fed- 
eral Government was taken recently 
when the Civil Service Commission 
issued Announcement No. 383 for an 
unassembled examination for engi- 
neers in 21] fields of specialization. 

Under the new review policy, seven 
boards of engineering specialists 
have been set up to evaluate the 
qualifications of persons submitting 
applications; and for the first time 
applicants in the various fields will 
be assured that their eligibility for 
appointment will be graded exclu- 
sively by professional engineers 
practicing in the particular specialty 
in which employment is sought. _ 

Heretofore, while the Civil Serv- 
ice Examining Boards always _in- 
cluded experienced engineers, the ap- 
plications which came before them 
were not limited to those in their 
own field or fields of qualification. 
Now, however, if a mechanical en- 
gineer files under the current unas- 
sembled test, his application will be 
reviewed by a specialist in the me- 
chanical engineering field. Further- 
more, if he wishes classification in a 
second field in which he has also 
studied or had experience, his qualifi- 


Engineering Enrollments and 


cations in that specialty will be, 
viewed by an equally-qualified », 
gineer. 

The fields covered by Announy 
ment 383, which has no closing day 
are: automotive, chemical, civil, ge, 
eral, industrial, sanitary, electric, 
fire prevention, internal-combustip, 
engines, materials, mechanical, or). 
nance, safety, architectural, constr. 
tion, structural, electronics, cerami: 
hydraulic, petroleum production anj 
natural gas, and agricultural engi 
neering. 

In addition, another unassemblej 
test for aeronautical engineers, nay 
architects, marine engineers, ani 
welding engineers is covered by Ciri 
Service Announcement No. 386. Mos 
of these positions are with the 
partment of the Navy, and again th 
review of the applications will 
made by appropriately-qualified 
perts. 

In each instance, also, when qual. 
fications are evaluated, consideration 
will be given to such evidence of a 
tainment as registration as a profes 
sional engineer or engineer-in-trai. 
ing, certification by the Nation 
Council of State Boards of Engineer 
ing Examiners, and membership in 
professional and technical societies, 


Degrees Reported for 1953 


Engineering students comprised 
8.6 per cent of the total college popu- 
lation in the fall of 1953, as com- 
pared with 8.2 per cent in 1952 and 
7.8 per cent in 1951. If restricted to 
male students, the ratios for 1953 
and 1952 are 13.4 and 12.7 respec- 
tively. These figures were recently 
reported by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

More than one-half of all under- 
graduate engineering students were 
enrolled in three fields of engineer- 
ing in the fall of 1953—mechanical, 
electrical, and civil engineering, ac- 
counting for 20.7, 20.0, and 13.3 per 
cent of the total respectively. And en- 
rollment in electrical engineering in- 
creased more than that in the two 
other fields. 

The preceding June there was a 
decline in the number of first de- 
grees conferred in engineering, which 
reflected the small size of the fresh- 
man class four years earlier. The 


total number of first engineering dé 
grees was 24,164, or 7.9 per cent of 
all first degrees conferred in institv 
tions of higher learning in June 

This information is contained it 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare’s Circular No. 387—Ir 
gineering Enrollments and Degrets, 
1953. The statistics cited are the resil 
of an annual study conducted unde 
the joint auspices of the U. S. Officed 
Education and the American Soci¢ly 
for Engineering Education. The 1 
port presents data supplied by 2l) 
institutions, 149 of which are #& 
credited in at least one engineering 
curriculum by the Engineers’ Cour 
cil for Professional Developme, 
and it should, therefore, be 4 
value to all persons interested 
obtaining a comprehensive picture 
the over-all situation as regard 
engineering education in the Unit 
States today. 
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EMPHASIS ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Two main threads of suggested courses of action continually run through the discussions involved 
in meeting the alleged recession or "slow down" in the economy—tax relief of various kinds for pro- 
ducers and consumers which will release funds for expansion and place more dollars in the pockets of 
the consumers, and an accelerated public works program sparked by the Federal Government. 


emble The tax thread is enmeshed in the legislative machinery, beset with economic theories and political 
mauling. The public works thread, however, is largely in a preliminary state with a groping on the part of 
Administration officials and legislators as to its possible form and scope. 
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Some of the Administration's economists have been devoting considerable time to studies of what 
is needed along public works lines insofar as the Federal Government is concerned, and how much of the 3 
financial burden should be assumed by the Federal Government. One recent unofficial report states that 4 
the economists have tentatively concluded that on the basis of immediate need alone the country could 
constructively use $100 billion worth of projects. This staggering figure is only that—a figure—and 
‘there is no thought in the most avid pro-public works circles that a program of such magnitude would 
be considered. 


quali 
eration 


> of at 
an It is generally believed that the Eisenhower Administration will step up its appropriation requests 


n-train for public works activities—generally on a Federal-aid basis with states and cities providing matching 
ational funds in most cases. Present appropriation requests for Federal activity in public works total in the 
ginetr neighborhood of $5 billion for the next fiscal year and the most optimistic estimate is that this might 
a be raised by another 50 per cent. 


More For Roads 


In addition to the normal appropriations for Federal public works activities, such as flood control, 
irrigation, reclamation, power, airport, roads, schools, and hospital projects, and the like, some addi- 
tional steps have been taken. For example, Congress has just completed favorable action on a two-year 
Federal aid-to-highways bill which will provide almost $1 billion per year compared to something under 


ing de 


anal $600 million per year at present. Also, favorable action is proceeding on the Administration's request for 
institu $60 million annually for three years to be used as grants-in-aid for the construction of diagnostic centers, 
une 0 hospitals for the chronically ill, rehabilitation facilities and nursing homes. 
ned it Under the Administration's housing bill, the program of supplying Federal funds for advance planning 
cation, of public works will.be resumed. The bill, as passed by the House, and as requested by the President, 
ih would authorize $10 million for this purpose, repayable by the states and local communities when the 
<< i construction work starts. An attempt by Representative Wayne L. Hayes of Ohio to raise the amount 
undet to $20 million was defeated. According to the House Committee, the amount provided will cover pre- , 
fice of liminary plans for 2,200 public works projects with an average estimated construction cost of $300,000 a 
Society each and a total construction cost for these projects of approximately $660 million. The Committee on 
he te report commented: 
210 
re at "The advanced planning of such public works has long been recognized as a valuable tool in es- oa: 
ering tablishing and maintaining a high level of operation in the construction industry which is an important 
b factor in the maintenance of a healthy national economy. A substantial volume of planned state and 
bail local public works could be very useful in helping to stabilize the construction industry, and, in turn, 
ed economic activity in general." 
7 4 John C. Hazeltine, Commissioner of Commuinity Facilities and Special Operations of the Housing 
United and Home Finance Agency, which administers the program, has stated that, contrary to policies under 

(Please turn the page) 
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the past advance planning programs, the plans for which the funds are advanced will be limited to the 
preliminary stages of the projects. Formerly, it was stated, the plans were extended to the final blueprint 
stages and it often happened that by the time construction was to be undertaken the final-type plans 
were outmoded and required extensive changes. 


New PWA Suggested 


A veritable flock of bills have been introduced in Congress within the past several months which 
would, in effect, revive the Public Works Administration program of New Deal years. Fairly typical of 
these many proposals is one by Representative Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania to appoint a Public 
Works Administrator who would administer a $6!/, billion Federal-local works program, of which $3 bil- 
lion would come from Washington. The program would be in addition to those already existing in the 
public works field and would operate on a financial ratio of $45 of Federal assistance for every $55 of 
state or local funds made available to a project. States and municipalities could file applications for 
Federal assistance in projects of construction, alteration, expansion, or repair of public facilities and 
public improvements, containing plans showing the work to be performed and the cost. 

While bills of this type have prac- 
tically no chance of passage this year, 
they do point up indirectly a sec- 
ondary, but important, phase of the 
public works program insofar as the 
Federal Government is concerned; 
that is the administrative organiza- 
tion available to handle the present 
and potentially larger Federal activity 
in the public works area. Practically 
every agency of the Government to- 
day has its finger in the public works 
pie from an administrative standpoint. 
Through a series of shifts starting from 
the now-defunct Federal Works Agency, the advance planning program has wound up in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency even though, curiously enough, the advance planning authority legislation 
specifically excludes housing from the program. There seems to be relatively little concern for this long- 
range aspect of a public works program. Representative Brent Spence of Kentucky, during the debate 
on the advance planning portion of the housing bill, attempted to place primary jurisdiction for projects 
concerned with health in the Public Health Service, but he was defeated on the ground that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency now is liquidating the past advance planning programs and is the agency 
most broadly concerned with the planning and provision of community facilities. 


Central Planning Agency 


Evidently the Administration is relying upon a small staff in the Council of Economic Advisers to co- 
ordinate and provide over-all planning for the present and projected public works activities. The Presi- 
dent has recently asked Congress to increase the appropriation for that agency of this office by $35,000 
"', .. to provide for the expenses of a small staff in the Council to coordinate public works planning." 
Major General J. S. Bragdon (ret.), former deputy chief of the Army Engineers, has been made head of 
a special planning unit in the Council and presumably will, with the aid of the "small staff," concentrate 
on coordination and future planning of the federal public works program. 


NSPE has long contended that the public works activities of the Government should be deemed of 
sufficient importance to warrant a separate specialized agency, preferably with Cabinet status, and that 
such an agency, headed by and staffed with competent professional engineers, architects and construc- 
tion experts could provide the greatest efficiency and economy. The outlook for such an organizational 
change would not appear to be too bright in view of the present trend toward a further scattering of 
project functions among different agencies. To bring about such a change will require the resolution of 
internal governmental political jealousies, proper coordination arrangements with the agencies which 
handle other aspects of a particular program, and,above all, an awakening to the fact that Federal 
public works activities have become "big business." 


The present outlook is that if a greatly expanded public works program emerges it will grow ad- 
ministratively, "like Topsy." Meanwhile, there are some moves toward unification, such as the proposed 
Public Facilities Administration which could develop into the nucleus of an idea leading toward the re- 
vival of a central public works or Federal works organization. 
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Nuclear Engineering: 


the Newest Branch 


By LEONARD E. JOHNSTON, 
Manager, Idaho Operations Office, AEC, and 
Member, Idaho SPE and NSPE 


n July 16, 1945, at Alamogordo, New Mexico, a new 
branch of engineering was born. For three years 
engineers of all the then known branches had 

labored along with nuclear physicists, chemists and 
other scientists to produce the fissionable material neces- 
sary for an atomic bomb and to perfect the assembly 
of a bomb that would detonate with reasonable efficiency. 

These men, applying the normal engineering approach 
to completely new problems, founded an industry that 
today is larger, in terms of capital investment, than 
General Motors, U. S. Steel, DuPont, Bethlehem Steel, 
Alcoa and Goodyear combined. 

At the present time more than 7,000 engineers are en- 
gaged full time on operational activities for the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its contractors, as well as thou- 
sands more on design, construction and inspection of 
Commission facilities. 

For example, at the National Reactor Testing Station 
near Idaho Falls, Idaho, there is a total of 379 scientific 
and technical people. Of these, 64 are biological and 
medical scientists; 58 are chemists; 33 are physicists, 
and 224 are engineers. The engineers are fairly well 
divided among the conventional branches of engineering ; 
that is, chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical, with 
afew metallurgical, ceramic, and others. 

These engineers, working on nuclear problems, differ 
somewhat from those engaged in other lines of work. 
Working with physical and chemical scientists as teams 
they must carry a special background into this team- 
work. The development, design, construction and op- 
eration of a nuclear reactor involve practically all of the 
various sciences and the know-how of all of the branches 
of engineering—coupled with the specialized knowledge 
of nuclear engineering. 


Tuose working in the field have health problems to 
be taken into account to be sure that the personnel are 
protected from the intense radiation generated in re- 
actors. They have the chemical problems of putting to- 
gether the various alloys used in the construction of re- 
actors; and the problems of reclaiming unused fuel from 
reactors after irradiation. They have problems of neu- 
tron conservation and of critical mass. They have 
structural problems of designing—many times with brand 
new construction materials—the heavy shielding and 
other structural components of nuclear reactors. They 
have the electrical problems of instrumentation and con- 
trol. They have the mechanical problems involved in 
the development and design of entirely new pumps, 
motors—all of the gadgets that go with nuclear re- 
actors. They have metallurgical problems in developing 
new alloys that will stand up under intense radiation 
and intense heat. All of these problems must be solved 
simultaneously and through close coordination and co- 
operation of the whole team. This teamwork is possible 
only if the engineers have accumulated background 
knowledge which will enable them to work closely with 
the chemists and physicists. 

Engineers older in the business have grown up with 
it, and, by virtue of long association and study on their 
own have given themselves education in nuclear physics 
and pertinent phases of chemistry. This protracted “on- 
the-job” type of training is very costly, and not too full 
of inducements to the student, since it has not carried 
advanced degrees, with a few exceptions. 

For a number of reasons, it appears necessary for 
engineering schools to take more notice in their curricula 
of this problem than has been the case in the past. The 
foremost of these reasons is this: Generally, industry 


The results of Operation IVY: a thermonuclear or “hydrogen” detonation. 
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Oak Ridge, Tenn., School of Reactor Technology in ses- 
sion. Director, Dr. F. C. Vonderlage, lectures to a filled 
classroom. 


has told the schools that it wants men trained in funda- 
mentals, with industry furnishing the know-how. How- 
ever, in the case of nuclear engineering, most of industry 
simply doesn’t have the know-how. To meet the de- 
mand for engineers with nuclear backgrounds, schools 
are taking varying approaches. One is offering a com- 
plete undergraduate and/or graduate curriculum in 
nuclear engineering. As shown in a report made by R. 
C. Ernst, Dean of the Speed Scientific School, University 
of Louisville, four schools are offering majors in nuclear 
engineering. Three other schools are planning such pro- 
grams. A total of 34 schools offer course work in en- 
gineering departments, but no degrees in engineering. 
One school is completing a reactor; three others are 
planning reactors, and two more are investigating the 
possibilities of utilizing such devices in the training of 
engineers and physicists. 

Schools, generally and rightly, have been conserva- 

tive in approaching nuclear engineering. They face many 
problems. One is the fact that few faculty members have 
nuclear engineering experience. In attempts to remedy 
this, symposia have been held on the role of engineering 
in nuclear energy development. Also, a Reactor Tech- 
nology School has been set up at Oak Ridge. But these 
efforts are limited in nature. Another problem facing 
schools is the shortage of teaching material and suitable 
text books. Much information has been released by the 
AEC, but only recently have attempts been made to put 
this in usable form. Financing, of course, is another 
problem. 
WVHAT form this nuclear engineering education ulti- 
mately will take is not clear—there probably never will 
be uniformity. Some schools probably will hold it as a 
graduate program; others may undertake a major under- 
graduate program. Each school has its peculiar problems 
and goals, and solutions reached by individual institu- 
tions will reflect these. 

Whatever the solutions reached, the graduates re- 
leased to the atomic energy industry will be welcome. 
The largest single shortage in the atomic energy pro- 
gram is not in material things, but in trained, eager, 
imaginative minds. 

A recent magazine survey estimates that of the 25,000 
engineers expected to be graduated in 1956, one-fifth, 


or 5,000 will be hired by the AEC, private atomic jp, 
dustry and the Armed Forces. Even after that date, ther 
appears to be little that will change the picture dra 
tically. Industry is continuing to demand more and mor 
engineers for its normal activities. At the same tim 
the industrial interest in atomic energy is continuing t 
increase, and this is going to make even more pronounce| 
the demand for engineers with an atomic energy back. 
ground. 

There is no cure-all for this situation. But there is, 
technique that can be used to relieve it somewhat. Be 
fore there can be widespread interest in providing 
nuclear engineering education, there must be a recop. 
nized demand—and some sort of tag to place on th 
people who graduate from these courses. This demand— 
and -this tag—can be achieved by recognizing nuclea 
engineering as one of the specialized branches of eng. 
neering. A nuclear engineer is one who has been giv 
a good background in the fundamentals, and who ha 
been given the usual training in an engineering specialty 
such as electrical or chemical engineering. But in aj. 
dition to that education, he has received a certain mini. 
mum training in the special considerations that muy 
be given to atomic energy work. 

Against this background it is recommended that th 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners seriously con. 
sider adding nuclear engineering to those branches in 
which they now grant registration. 

Favorable action by the boards of the several state 
would accomplish these things: 

It would bring necessary recognition to the neweg 
branch of engineering. 

It would enable boards of registration, professional 
societies and universities to work in unison in the & 
velopment of curricula. 

It would lend impetus to the field by stimulating pro. 
fessional interest. 

It would create a greater incentive for students to 
take nuclear engineering courses. 

Finally, it would grant recognition to those now in 
the field who have made themselves specialists through 
their own initiative. 


THIS move would materially assist in alleviating the 
shortage of specialized engineers. K. D. Nichols, General 
Manager of the Atomic Energy Commission and former 
District Engineer of the Manhattan District, said in 1949, 
“There is no mystery about atomic energy that goo 
engineering cannot solve.” The whole profession should 
strive to see that properly trained engineers are avail 
able to solve the mysteries.—End. 


Leonard E. Johnston, a native of Bradley, 
S. D., has a long record of experience in the 
atomic energy field. He has been managet 
of the Idaho Operations Office, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission since 1949, and priot 
to that he served for three years as mal 
ager of the Schenectady Operations Om 

During World War II, he served with 
the Corps of Engineers, rising from ! 
lieutenant to major. Before being giv@ 
the assignment to activate the Schenecta 
AEC Office, he served briefly as assistam! 
director of operations for the Corps’ Mar 
hattan District. 

An electrical engineering graduate of South Dakota State Col 
lege, Mr. Johnston is a member of the Idaho SPE, NSPE, Sigma 
Tau, Delta Pi Chi, and many other organizations. He is @ ree* 
tered P.E. in both Montana and Idaho. 


Mr. Johnston 
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Well, it’s May, and we hope 
that our readers will be able to 
escape the lawn-mower at least 
often enough to give the Ameri- 
can Engineer passing attention. 
In any case, don’t let the call of 
the outdoors lure you away from 
reading —-PP— for here you 
keep abreast of what fellow en- 
gineers are doing and thinking. 
First off this issue is a short and 
interesting piece on engineering 
unions that will only take you 
seconds to read. It’s from Harold 
H. White, a consulting engineer 
from Joplin, Mo. Engineer White. 

Dissusion of the pros and cons 
about ‘unionization’ for engineers has 
not received enough publicity to 
arouse the interest of many of those 
engaged in this profession. The sub- 
ject deserves attention. 

Our technical progress as a nation 
is due to the devotion of engineers to 
the problems of production which fall 
into their special sphere, but no other 
professional group is less sensitive to 
trends, political and otherwise, that 
seem to fall outside the technicalities 
of getting the job done. 

A flock of sheep ready for shearing 
would desire their present situation, 
with a fringe element sharpening the 
shears that will provide them with the 
clothing they cannot earn in an atmos- 
phere of technical competition. 

A good engineer has no difficulty in 
establishing himself in our present in- 
dustrial economy, things for him, in 
fact, “were never so good” and there 
is little argument about his remunera- 
lion if he can show ability. 

What. therefore, is to be gained by 
collectivism under which the truly able 
would be called upon to subsidize the 
misfits who have no place in the pro- 
fession at all? Herbert Hoover on a 
picket line would be something, in- 

eed, even in this sensational age, and 
refusal of medical attention because 
the doctors were on strike would be 
on a par with it. It would seem that 
some unified action is necessary for 
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the protection of the Herbert Hoovers 
of the future and universal licensing 
of engineers would appear to be a 
good first step. There are enough engi- 
neers in the country to enforce this 
requirement and they could be made 
to foresee the necessity for it if they 
were properly awakened to the path 
they are treading so blindly. 

A mandatory Union Card is a pos- 
sible alternative and the likelihood of 
such requirement is not entirely re- 
mote in the light of the success of 
vociferous minorities in other walks 
of life. 

The majority of gainfully occupied 
engineers do not seem to be aware that 
unionization is around the corner and 
gaining momentum in certain parts of 
the country, and that it will take more 
than their present complacent attitude 
to stop its spread. 

The joint efforts of the engineering 
societies could do much good for the 


New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annual Meeting. May 
Commodore, New York, New 

ork. 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. May 7, 8. 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford. Pa. 

New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. May 7. 8. 
Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

Maryland Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. 
Park Plaza Hotel, Baltimore, d. 

District of Columbia Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers — Annual Meeting. 
ge’ 24. Continental Hotel, Washington, 


California Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. May 27-29. 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
California. 

National Society of Professional ek 
neers — Annual Meeting. June 912. 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Georgia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Summer Outing, June 18, 
19. Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Georgia. 


profession and for the country, by 
calling attention to this form of creep- 
ing paralysis. 


Now here is a definition of an 
engineer that comes to us sans 
the author’s name. He ealls it 
“What Are You?” 


—pPpp— 


An Engineer is a person who passes 
as an exacting expert on the basis of 
being able to turn out with prolific 
fortitude infinite strings of incompre- 
hensible formulae calculated with 
micromatic precision from vague as- 
sumptions which are based on debat- 
able figures taken from inconclusive 
experiments carried out with instru- 
ments of problematical accuracy by 
persons of doubtful reliability and 
questionable mentality for the avowed 
purpose of annoying and confounding 
a hopeless chimerical group of fanat- 
ics referred to all too frequently as 
Engineers. 


The AE Interviews General 
Motors Head Next Month! 


With stiffened competition, 
GM is turning more and 
more to engineers and re- 
search. Get the complete 
picture in the June issue 


when the AE interviews 
Harlow H. Curtice, GM 
President. 


Always Read the AE—the 
Only Magazine for PEs. 


In these days of massive ex- 
plosions .thermonuclear and 
otherwise, (see page 21), one 
would do well to heed some of 
the words of the man who more 
or less started it all. We close 
this month, then, with a timely 
quotation from Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein. 

It is not enough to teach man a 
specialty. Through it he may become 
a kind of useful machine, but not a 
harmoniously developed personality. 
It is essential that the student acquire 
an understanding of and a lively feel- 
ing for values. He must acquire a vivid 
sense of the beautiful and of the nor- 
mally good. Otherwise he—with his 
specialized knowledge—more closely 
resembles a well-trained dog than a 
harmoniously developed person. He 
must understand the motives of human 
beings, their illusions, their frailties 
and their sufferings in order to ac- 
quire a proper relationship to individ- 
ual fellow men and to the community. 
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TITLE 
IS 
IMPORTANT 


BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


N.S.P.E. 


indeed which does not at some 

point in the discussion decry the 
indiscriminate use of the word “en- 
gineer” in our modern vocabulary. 
As the nation has become more and 
more aware of the important role 
engineers are playing not only in the 
defense of our country but in the 
advancement of our standard of liv- 
ing, many who have a product or a 
service to which they wish to give 
additional prestige have endeavored 
in some way to associate it with the 
term “engineer.” Each reader of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER can call to mind 
some absurd connotation such as the 
cafeteria which advertised as “Engi- 
neers of the Palate,” or the butcher 
whose sign carried the notation 
“Sausage Engineer,” as illustrations. 

Those in the engineering profes- 
sion wince as these illustrations are 
pointed out. Unfortunately, usage 
over long periods of time in many in- 
stances has associated the word “en- 
gineer” with the operators of engines 
rather than with professional qualifi- 
cations. 

It is not to be assumed, however, 
that a considerable improvement can- 
not be made by concerted effort on 
the part of professional engineers 
and an understanding of those who 
have values to be gained by the ap- 
propriate nomenclature. While it is 
true that it is difficult to eliminate all 
use of the word “engineer” by those 
not professionally qualified, it is 
significant to note that all of our 
registration laws make it unlawful 
to infer the possession of professional 
qualifications, and in many to use 
the term PROFESSIONAL ENCI- 
NEER unless so qualified. Thus, 
NSPE believes that the efforts of the 
profession could best be devoted to- 
ward the assurance that the use of the 
term “professional engineer” is only 
associated with those with profes- 
sional qualifications. Of course, this 
presumes because of the laws that 
the individual has satisfactorily met 
the requirements of the state law and 
has taken the necessary steps to be- 
come legally registered. 

Over a period of years, NSPE has 
made a number of suggestions and 
has endeavored to implement them 
through its publications, its State So- 
cieties and its Chapters, toward as- 
sociating professional engineering 
with certain types of work and indi- 
viduals of high qualification. One of 
these items which has been widely 
adopted is the use of the initials 
“P. E.” following the names of regis- 
tered engineers. It is encouraging to 
note in correspondence, in publica- 
tions, in some of our college cata- 
logues, and in other media, a wider 


[: engineering meeting is rare 


and wider use of this terminology, 


One of the most vexing problem, 
with which local Chapters of NSPE 
and to some degree our State Socie. 
ties, have been faced has been the lig. 
ings under engineering titles in th 
yellow sections of our telephoné qj. 
rectories. The key to the solutidn of 
this problem is to secure the coopera. 
tion of those in charge of the prepara. 
tion of these classified directories, both 
the advertising people and the tel. 
phone company officials. While the d. 
rectories followed a general pattem 
throughout the country, the actual 
listings have been determined to , 
large degree by local officials. It was 
imperative that the engineering pro. 
fession endeavor to standardize q 
listing which could be suggested ty 
the telephone company for uniform. 
ity throughout the country. Such a 
listing will better serve the public by 
presenting a clearer picture of the 
qualifications of individuals so listed, 
but more particularly will permit a 
distinction between those who ar 
able to offer the public professional 
engineering services as against thos 
who have associated the word “engi. 
neer” with other miscellaneous serv. 
ices. It is believed that this additional 
service to the public is a fundamental 
objective of those preparing the 
classified directory. With the adop. 
tion of the recommendations 
NSPE’s Ethical Practices Committtee 
at Albuquerque, the State Societies 
and local Chapters now have a pattem 
with which they can endeavor to 
seek the cooperation of local tele 
phone officials in resolving this per- 
plexing problem. 


Another field which can do much 
to improve the general acceptance of 
professional qualifications for engi- 
neering is that of job titles. More and 
more, industrial organizations are 
recognizing the desirability of limit 
ing the title of “engineer” to the jobs 
requiring professional abilities. Un- 
fortunately, instances continue to 
come to the attention of engineering 
groups where industry endeavors to 
add prestige to less responsible jobs 
by giving them engineering titles 
This, however, is short-sighted for 
while it may serve to improve 
morale of these employees it has an 
adverse effect on the personnel of 
more importance to the company; 
namely, the qualified profession 
engineers. NSPE believes that in te 
vising and re-evaluating jobs held by 
professional engineers, recognition 
through appropriate job titles includ. 
ing an engineering designation WI 
do much to create an atmosphere 
which this important technologi 
brain-power may be more productive. 
—End. 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Rees: Tax Savings in Prospect for Engineering and 


Technical Consulting Firms 
Prepared by: Antonio Rosas Sarabia, Attorney at Law and Chemical 


» Engineer, Partner—Baker, McKenzie, Hightower & Brainerd—Chicago 


@ As the current issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER goes to press, the Senate Finance Committee 
is about to take action on the House-approved Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (H. R. 8300). Unless 
drastic changes are made in Sections 923 and 37 of the Code, either by the Committee or, later, by the 
joint conference of the House and Senate Committees or on the floor of the Senate or House (and this 
seems most unlikely), when finally approved by both Houses of Congress, for the first time in the history 
of United States Federal Income Tax legislation, American engineering and consulting firms will be 
allowed to save 14 per cent of their net income on U. S. taxes on income earned in foreign countries. 
For taxpaying corporations this is a revolutionary step. 


The pertinent portions of Section 923 of the proposed Code relating to taxation of income earned 
from foreign sources by the performance of engineering or technical services are printed with this 
report, as is Section 37 which defines the credit given under Section 923. 


Aside from the legal language, what will these new sections mean? What will they mean to a firm 
of architects, consulting engineers, chemical engineers, a construction firm, or an industrial manage- 
ment firm? How will these new sections enable an engineering or consulting firm to work more profit- 
ably than before? What will an engineering or consulting firm be able to do now that it could not do 
before? Let us take these questions separately. 


How will Sections 923 and 37 give some advantage to an engineering firm?—These sections will 
mean an exemption from U. S. taxes for 14 per cent of net income. If you build a dam, construct a 
bridge, build a dock, or install an irrigation system in a foreign country, your income will qualify for 
these exemptions. You will have saved money by helping to carry out the Congressional policy of pro- 
moting a private Point Four Program rather than the heretofore publicly financed Point Four Program. 
To put it simply, you will do work, you will be paid and you will be permitted to keep a larger share of 
your fee after taxes than if you had done the same work here at home. You are being given what lawyers 
call a "tax incentive." 


What will an engineering or a technical consulting firm be able to do that it could not do before? 
—We have already seen the tax savings made possible because of the Administration's wish to promote 
a private Point Four. In addition, an engineering or consulting firm will be able to carry on work here at 
home, in Europe, in South America, in Asia, and in Africa, utilizing the same corporate organization. 
The need to resort to the formation of separate subsidiaries, foreign or domestic, because of the legal 
necessity to separate qualifying income, will be eliminated. 


Many U. S. firms have not entered foreign activities simply because they refuse to be forced by 
legal technicalities to organize subsidiaries. For the first time American corporations will be permitted 
to earn income from foreign sources without being forced to organize separate subsidiaries and with- 
out being at a disadvantage, cost- and tax-wise, with foreign competitors. Without subsidiaries and 
without having an association with foreign operators, either through joint foreign subsidiaries or simple 
associations in joint ventures, an American engineering or technical consulting firm will be able to carry 
on its business throughout all parts of the world. It can perform engineering or consulting services and, 
by the simple expedient of keeping track of its income in good accounting fashion, achieve savings from 
U. S. Income Taxes on all of its income earned abroad. At the same time, it can direct a construction job 
in Burma, perform an engineering consultation in France, and furnish industrial management in Brazil. 
All of this income will receive preferential treatment. 


More and more we see American manufacturers establishing branches, organizing subsidiaries, and 
generally carrying on manufacturing or assembling operations in foreign countries. It is only natural that 
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such companies prefer to deal with American engineering firms of known reputation. These new sections 
of the Code will make this possible. 


There are also included provisions which will make possible tax savings from branch operations and 
dividends from foreign subsidiaries. American manufacturers seek American engineering firms to build 
their warehouses, to construct their roads, and to do their planning and surveying for all their engineer- 


Excerpt from House Ways and Means Committee Report 


"Sec. 923. BUSINESS INCOME FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


"Section 923 is a new statutory provision, which together with section 37, both added by your 
committee, allow certain domestic corporations a credit against United States tax of I4 per cent of 
the following classes of taxable income derived from sources within any foreign country, as determined 
under the source rules provided in part I: 


. .. (2) compensation for the rendition of technical, engineering, scientific, or like serivces ... 


"The income in class (2) is intended to include income from technical services pertaining to 
mechanics, engineering, and science, generally rendered pursuant to contract, such as those of a 
professional engineer, geologist, or chemist, as distinguished from services pertaining to liberal arts 
or sports. It would thus include the income derived from such services as the design or construction of 
projects, such as roads, bridges, railroads, harbors, docks, irrigation systems, water-supply systems, and 
power systems. Rentals or royalties from patents, copyrights, and similar property are not deemed 
compensation for services rendered. The credit may be allowed with respect to income arising from such 
services, even though the domestic corporation rendering the services is not otherwise associated with 
the other contracting party. Since the gross fees resulting from such services constitute gross income, 
the credit will be determined by reference only to the taxable income, computed after deductions 
allocable to such gross income." 


ing and consultation work. Also, if an engineering or technical consultation firm has a client, it will be 
able to perform services for that client, wherever needed, at home or abroad with the added knowledge 
that the income from foreign sources will be entitled to this saving. 


As a corollary, the employees of the firm who go to Iran or to Turkey to perform these services for 
their company will also be eligible for tax savings on their own incomes if they comply with Section 911, 


From H. R. 8300 


“SEC. 923. BUSINESS INCOME FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


(a) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—In the case of a domestic corporation ... there shall be allowed 
a credit as provided in section 37 with respect to taxable income derived from sources within any 
foreign country ... 


"(2) as compensation for the rendition of technical, engineering, scientific, or like services... 


“SEC. 37. CREDIT WITH RESPECT TO BUSINESS INCOME FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 

(a) In General.—in the case of a corporation, there shall be allowed against the tax imposed by 
this chapter . . . for the taxable year a credit equal to 14 per cent of the amount of the taxable 
income for the taxable year to which section 923 applies. 

"(b) Limitation on Amount of Credit.—The credit allowed by subsection (a) shal! not exceed 
14 per cent of the taxable income for the taxable year." 


with respect to residence or location in a foreign country for a sufficient length of time. An individual 
U. S. citizen, by complying with these requirements, pays no U. S. tax on the income he has earned while 
working in foreign countries. 


The tax credit for foreign taxes paid should also be mentioned (Sections 901-905). These foreign 
tax credits are to be applicable after deduction of the 14 per cent deduction discussed here. 


We Americans are at the forefront of practical applied engineering throughout the world. If these 
new sections of the proposed Internal Revenue Code finally become law and meet with the success which 
is expected, not only will they continue to be in effect but they will also serve as the catalyst for an ex- 
panding program of tax legislation which will enable American companies to render services abroad and 
to make foreign investments on a profitable basis. 
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---NEW PROCESSES--- 


Oil Spray For Air Pollution Control 


A new process using oil spray to 
further improve the control of air- 
horne wastes at an industrial plant 
has been successfully achieved by co- 
operative action of the Disco Co., a 
division of Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Co. and the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion’s laboratories. The Gulf Oil lab- 
oratories were called in for consulta- 
tion after the Disco laboratories and 
its plant management recommended 
the additional use of oil spray, and 
cooperative experiments were begun 
in October 1953. 

In the process, crushed Disco, 
called “fines,” recovered from screen- 
ing of the finished product is mixed 
with crushed coal, heated in roasters 
and kilns for low temperature carbon- 
ation; and then reduced to maxi- 
mum six inch diameter by crushing. 
Mechanical measures to prevent dust 
emission are installed at a number 
of these points. In one of the most 
dificult phases, satisfactory control of 
dust in the preheating ovens where 
temperatures are brought up to 600° 
F., cyclonic dust collectors are used. 

A series of tests were run at the 
plant using a special oil. It was dis- 
sminated through a Gulf-developed 
nozzle designed to produce an un- 
usually fine spray. Results proved de- 


cisive. Where the oil hit the mixing 
point of the Disco “fines” and crushed 
coal only a white vapor was given off. 
When the sprayed raw material was 
fed to the roasters, the only resulting 
discharges from the stacks were thin 
white plumes. The oil apparently 
functions by coating the powdered 
fines and coal so that all dust is held 
on the surface and carbonized with 
the product, the Disco Co. reports. A 
certain amount of product is saved 
in the process which reduces the cost 
of the treatment. 

In addition, a further reduction in 
exposure of bearings, conveyors and 
belts to dust abrasion appears likely 
to assure considerably longer life to 
plant equipment and to generally re- 
duce maintenance costs. 

A Gulf Laboratories spokesman 
said, “The excellent results realized 
makes us believe that oil spray offers 
greater possibilities than ever sus- 
pected in industrial air pollution con- 
trol. Undoubtedly numerous other 
operations, like Disco, will also 
achieve substantially improved re- 
sults by the use of oil in conjunction 
with mechanical equipment. Still 
others may find that oil solves their 
problem without any other installa- 
tions.” 


Light Steel Construction 


The pre-stressed “J & L Junior 
Channel Rigid Bents” is a new 
box-shaped steel girder formed by 
welding together two sections of 10”, 
614 lb. Jones & Laughlin hot-rolled 
channel. It is said to provide a strong 
framework with a minimum of weight, 
erection time and expense. 

The idea was developed for the 
erection of a school building by W. 
E. Freeman & Associates, Greenville, 
S. C., architects. The 30 bents neces- 
sary for the first section of the 
main building were formed in two 
sections and field-connected by weld- 
ing on the ground before erection. 
Columns were mitered to the 72- 
ft. beams and the six-foot, tapered 
overhang beams were butted on. In- 
terior pipe columns were welded in 
place. The secret to the method’s suc- 
cess was the pre-stressing. Each col- 
umn was spread three-fourths of an 
inch at the bottom when it was welded 
to the beam. Therefore, when each 
bent was hoisted for erection by means 
of two cables, the bent’s own weight 
brought the outside columns back to 
perpendicular, fitting anchor bolts 
exactly (only one man was needed at 
each anchor point) and at the same 
time a camber of 54” per 30’ span was 
obtained by resulting tension. 
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The Book: Thorstein Veblen: A Critical In- 
terpretation 


The Author: David Riesman 
The Publisher: Charles Scribners, Sons 


Reviewing the Book: Former NSPE Presi- 
dent, Sidney L. Stolte, P. E., Partner, the con- 
sulting firm of Bettenburg, Townsend and 
Stolte. 


can Engineer, that I review the subject book as 

recently published by Twentieth Century Library 
provoked my curiosity as to why this particular book 
should be of interest to him, the engineering profession 
and me personally. 

A quick scanning through the outline and pages of 
the beok gave no evident clue. Then followed a forced 
but spasmodic reading as time permitted. Frankly, it 
was terrible first reading because references were un- 
clear and the author left an impression of being overly 
drunk with his own inventory of words. It was actually 
refreshing to get to the simple or ordinary language of 
the quotes. Part of the above indictment must be at- 
tributed to my not having had a previous exposure to 
the subject or references. 

As I read along, I was constantly asking myself, why 
am I reading this author’s impression of another’s life 
work and when the latter is a “mind” popularly classi- 
fied as an economist, but a thinker of fundamental 
quality and candor. 

Then gradually a reason pieced itself together. Thor- 
stein Veblen was of Norwegian stock, not unfamiliar 
to us in Minnesota. He was born on a Wisconsin farm 
in 1857, obtained his B.A. at Carleton College in North- 
field, Minnesota, in 1880 and did his most effective 
study and writing around the turn of the century. 

The book is an analysis of Veblen’s philosophies and 
alludes to his life as such details bear upon and help 
to explain his thoughts. 

The first reading through of the book made me admit 
that I did not really get hold of the subject matter until 
toward the latter pages and only upon rereading did the 
first pages begin to unfold in a clearer pattern. The glib 
references in the beginning to passages in the end or not 
in the book at all made it necessary that one almost 
first have a photographic view of the whole book before 
the parts would begin to make any coherent impressions. 

I am now trying to find an early opportunity to read 
the life of Veblen and some of his original works in 
order to get a better insight into this controversial char- 
acter’s experiences and mental processes. 

Now for a quick review of my reading and then pos- 
sibly some personal reactions. 

It is soon evident that Veblen is characterized as 
measuring al] thought and human actions as being worth- 
while and basic if they promote or typify what he con- 
siders three natural instincts: workmanship, idle curi- 
osity, and the parental bent. 

Veblen has classified society into the producers and 
the parasites and he considers the worker, scientist and 
engineer in the former and the businessman, banker, 
politician, lawyer, and salesman in the latter. He has 
a consuming antipathy for vested interests and ab- 


T': request from Ken Trombley, Editor of the Ameri- 


sentee owners. The last mentioned are actually depictej 
as obstructors to full production. 

He saw the hard-boiled, mechanically-adept enginee, 
as an elite that would take over the country and run it g 
a no-nonsense industrial republic. Veblen placed hi 
faith for revolution in engineers and technicians anj 
taught “The Social Function of the Engineer.” Ap 
parently he thought in terms of “A Practical Soviet of 
Technicians.” In “The Engineers and the Price System’ 
he describes the engineers as endowed with something 
more than an even share of the sense of workmanship, 
However, Veblen, in speaking of engineers, included both 
engineers proper and skilled workers. 

Veblen seemed to have a fetish to be a nonconformis, 
He was anti-controls of any sort, anti-social and ye 
interesting to women. Many probably classified him 4 
queer but on strict analysis a fundamentalist who rallied 
Veblenian groups and followers around him. However, 
his retiring nature always kept him apart and, excep 
in some of his writings, a non-affirmative personality, 
As the author quite aptly states in the preface, the read. 
ing of the book is a “search for the personal flavor of; 
man who, more perhaps than most of us, aimed to be 
misunderstood, to elude friends and foes alike.” 

Veblen and Mark Twain are linked in the author 
mind as men whose irony at once expressed and con 
cealed a raging bitterness against all in the “Gilded 
Cage.” Both men, as they aged, were more willing to 
reveal their rancor. Both were instinctively on the sid 
of the downtrodden. Both were freethinkers who kep 
“hoping the better man, the matter-of-fact man with the 
slide-rule, will win in the end.” They were against cor 
porations—against all vested interests and for the com 
mon man. 

According to the author, “Ford, indeed, may be seen 
as the archtype of the Veblenian engineer who wages 
relentless war on behalf of industry against busines, 
conspicuous consumption and leisure class values gen- 
erally.” 

It seems evident that, although Veblen died insolvent 
in 1929, he did hand down to us the power of his ideas 
and his personality. 

Some personal comments now in summation. Both 
Veblen and the author seem unaware of the person we 
now describe as a “professional engineer.” They are con 
stantly referring to the engineer in terms and meaning 
the technician, the master-workman or the symbol of 
the highest in “workmanship.” They classify the engi- 
neer as the “hope” in overthrowing the financier and 
management, and in many ways appear the reference 
source for currently misunderstood relations and per 
formance of the engineer and management. 


The professional engineer of today who is not only 4 | 


builder of structures, machines and manufacturing 
processes (as described by them), but is also (and more 
importantly) the builder and manager of men is wu 
discoverable in their descriptions. They did not realize 
that technicians are quite different from professional 
engineers wherein the former is oftentimes a part of the 
labor force but the latter is definitely a part of manage 
ment; that the professional engineer is conscious of his 
responsibility to society that the service he renders be of 
the highest order; that he is guided by a code of ethics; 
that he is concerned with the impact his services % 
products will have on society generally; and that he i 
assuming his responsibility on governing and polity 
bodies to effect the most orderly and sensible handling 
of the engineering profession’s contributions to sociély. 


(A biography of Mr. Stolte appears on the 
opposite page.) 
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Bureau Of Standards Man 


Speaks In Baltimore 


Dr. A. T. McPherson, associate di- 
rector of the National Bureau of 
Standards, was the guest speaker at 
ihe April 13th dinner meeting of 
the Maryland Society of Professional 
Engineers. The meeting was held at 
the Park Plaza Hotel in Baltimore, 
and Dr. McPherson’s lecture was en- 
titled How the National Bureau of 
Standards Helps the Engineer. 

The speaker, who holds a Ph.D. in 
Chemistry from the University of 
Chicago, has been a member of the 
Bureau’s staff since 1918 and is well- 
known as an_ engineer-author of 
numerous technical papers. 


Drexel Institute Head 
Addresses P.E. Meeting 


Dr. James Creese, president of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, was 
the guest speaker at the April meeting 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Society. The subject of 
Dr. Creese’s address was Expected De- 
velopments in Engineering Education. 


Meet the Reviewer... 


Sidney L. Stolte, a National Society of 
Professional Engineers’ past president, was 
born in Minnesota in 1905. After complet- 
ing high school, he attended the University 
of Minnesota, grad- 
uating in 1927, with 
a BS. in Architec- 
tural Engineering. 
While at the Uni- 
versity he became 
a member of Tau 
Beta Pi, Tau Sigma 
Delta, Pi Epsilon 
Delta, and Alpha 
Rho Chi. 

Following grad- 
uation, he was 
ployed as an archi- 
tectural engineer in Mr. Stolte 
several Minneapolis 
dfices, then as state construction engineer 
for the State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration; state director of Division of Op- 
erations, Works Project Administration; 
and state administrator, of the same agency. 

Mr. Stolte joined his present firm, Betten- 
urg, Townsend and Stolte, architects and 
engineers, in 1943, later becoming a part- 
ner in the firm. He is a Registered Profes- 
‘ional Architectural Engineer, and_ his 
varied work career includes such jobs as 
designing of the first reinforced concrete 
skyscraper building; architectural and 
‘ngineering design work for many bank 
uildings throughout the Northwest; struc- 
tural engineer on the Minneapolis Post 
Vice project; and having charge of detail- 
ing all the granite shop drawines for the 
thirty-one story Federal Courts Building in 
New York City. 
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PROUDLY DISPLAY 
THIS P.E. EMBLEM 
ON YOUR AUTO 


This distinctive 34-inch emblem belongs on 
your car. It comes complete, ready to attach 
to your license plate. On heavy metal, it is built 
to last. Colors are black and gold. ORDER 
YOURS NOW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

1121 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

“Please send me at once the 3'4-inch P.E. Emblem for my cars 
1 enclose............ check............ money order for $2.50 to cover the 
cost of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 
bam registered in (mame of state)... 
a momber of NSPE. 
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TO: NSPE 


N.S.P.E. PUBLICATIONS NOW AVAILABLE — 


The NSPE publications, as listed, are available upon order. Please use the form below, circling 
the numbers which correspond to the particular publications. Information on bulk orders of these iteny 
may be secured by writing to the Society. Remittance must accompany order. 


AVAILABLE AT COST 


1, Canons of Ethics *4. How to Improve the Utilization of Engineering 
for Framing $ .50 ea. Manpower 
*2, How to Attract and Hold Engineering Talent Executive Research Survey No. 2, 55 p. ........ $2.00 ea, 
Executive Research Survey No. 3, 60 p. ......... $2.00 ea. 5. Income & Salary Survey 
*3. How to Improve Engineering-Management 1952 statistics covering NSPE members ........ $ 50 a, 
Communications Non-Members $1.00 ea, 
Executive Research Survey No. |, 46 p. ........ $2.00 ea. 


*Published by the Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry in cooperation with the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Use coupon below but make checks payable to the Board. 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


6. AMERICAN ENGINEER Articles (reprints) 14. Legislative Bulletin 

a. There's Nothing Wrong With Engineers— Published monthly; available to members upon request. 
Dr. Jose B. Calva, P.E. 15. List of Accredited Engineering Schools 

b. Professional Organization of Engineers—- Reprint from ECPD Annual Report 
William F. Ryan, P.E. 16. NSPE Believes: 

c. Needed: A Sure Sense of Values— a. Why a Professional Society? 
Bernard Baruch b. Unity for Professional Action 

d. An Engineer's Report on the Future— c. Is our Registration Requirement Limiting Membership? 

e. Our Function in Governmental Liaison 

= oo a f. The Professional Engineer in Industry 

f. Ethics and the Professional— 17. NSPE Constitution and Bylaws 
Dean N. W. Dougherty, P.E. 18. Next Step—Registration 


Informative pamphlet for engineering students and othen 
on values and procedure for engineering registration, 8 p. 
19. Programs for Professional Development 


g. Professionalism or Unionism: Facing the Issue— 
T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E. 


7. Canons of Ethics Four separate pamphlets based on remarks to the 19th Annual 
8. Collective Bargaining by Professional Employees Meeting 
Statement of policy by NSPE a. The Need for More Effective Professional Action— 
9. Competitive Bidding for Professional Services Alex Van Praag, Jr., P.E. 
- Statement of policy by NSPE ‘ b. The Professional Development of Engineers and Scientists 
10. Development of Natural Resources — PE 
Policy statement by NSPE ee ‘ 
rg , c. The Place of Registration in Professional Development— 
11. Engineering—A Career of Opportunity Karl B. McEachron, P.E. 
Vocational Guidance Pamphlet, 8 p. d. NSPE's Development of Professional Objectives— 
12. Engineering Profession in National Security, The Perry Ford, P.E. 
Statement of policy by NSPE 20. Recommended Procedure for Negotiating Engineering Contracts 
13. Every Man A Debtor Policy statement by NSPE 
Informational pamphlet on NSPE policies and programs suit- 21. Standard Form of Agreement Between Owner and Engineer for 
able for membership promotion, 16 p. Professional Services 


USE THIS ORDER FORM TO SECURE PUBLICATIONS 


KNOW 
YOUR 
SOCIETY— 
READ ITS 
PUBLICATIONS 


1121 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Send me the publications in accordance with the numbers circled below: 


6 fate. defig.) 7 8 9 10 11 #12 
13 14 1 16 (a.b.e.d.e.f.) 17 18 19 (a.b.e.d.) 20 21 


I enclose (check), (money order), (cash) in the amount of $............ 
to cover cost of publications for which a charge is made. 


Ship to: 

PLEASE 

INFORMATION 


3) 


4) 


5) 
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Meeting 
(Continued from page 13) 


tive Director’s Report; Taft-Hartley Legislation; Social 
Security Coverage; Retirement Tax Status for Self-Em- 
ployed ; Advance Planning of Public Works; Hoover 
Commission Studies; and other items of national legisla- 
tion and government liaison. 

The usual regional luncheons, with NSPE vice presi- 
dents presiding, will be held Thursday, June 10. The 
specific places at which these luncheons will take place 
will be indicated in the program which you will receive 
upon registration. After lunch the professional meeting 
will be continued. 

Topics to be discussed at this session will be: Architect- 
Engineer Relations; Engineer in Industry Relations; 
Work with Registration Boards; Desirable Changes in 
Registration Laws; Enforcement Procedures; Reciprocal 
Registration; Public Relations Activities; Engineers’ 
Week Program and Plans; Executive Research Surveys; 
Chapter Public Relations Kit; Young Engineers Activi- 
ties (Counseling, Attracting Membership, Special Pro- 
grams, Stimulation); Board of Ethical Review; Tele- 
phone Listings; and Engineers’ Creed. 


Ox Friday morning, June 11, another professional meet- 
ing will be held. Subjects to be discussed are: Member- 
ship Development; Expansion of Chapter Activities; 
Ladies Auxiliaries; Engineering Manpower; Engineers 
in the Reserve Components; Engineers in Civil Defense; 
Salary Considerations; and Resolutions. 

At the luncheon on Friday the Wisconsin Registration 
Board of Architects and Professional Engineers will be 
honored. Mr. Pierce G. Ellis, WSPE President, will 
preside. The main address will be given by Dr. Frank 
D. Slutz. 

On Friday afternoon at 2 p.m., meetings of the WSPE 
Board of Directors and of the Professional Engineers 
Conference Board for Industry will be held. 

Saturday morning, June 12, will be devoted to a panel 
discussion on “Evaluation of Engineering Education.” 
Saturday’s luncheon will be presided over by Mr. Edwin 
W. Seeger, NSPE Vice-President. The main speaker will 
be an outstanding analyst of the nation’s economy, who 


NSPE Executive Director Paul H. Robbins, left, discusses 
meeting plans with Wisconsin SPE leaders. Popular Mil- 
waukee engineer and NSPE Vice President, Edwin W. 
Seeger, is shown standing, second from right. 


will outline the importance of engineering to the nation. 

The Annual Membership Meeting of the Society will 
be held on Saturday afternoon. On Saturday evening at 
the Elks Club (a short distance from the headquarters 
hotel), following a cocktail party which will begin at 
6 p.m., the Annual Banquet will take place. Mr. Forrest, 
NSPE President, will preside. The speaker of the evening 
will be Mr. Harry A. Winne, former General Electric 
Vice President and recipient of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers’ 1954 Award. Following the ban- 
quet a dance will climax the four days’ activities. Formal 
dress is optional. 

Other social activities include a Smorgasbord on 
Thursday evening, followed by a general get-to-gether with 
entertainment, dancing and visiting. Friday evening may 
be devoted to the Braves’ game, to brewery visits, or to a 
“free evening.” Saturday evening will see the cocktail 
party, Annual Banquet, and dance at the Elks Club. 

Speaking of social events, a wonderful program has 
been planned for the ladies, too. On their schedule is 
dancing with their husbands at the Thursday night get- 
together, interesting tours, coffee hours, luncheons in 
delightful surroundings, a breakfast on genuine Wedg- 
wood china, as well as dinners and the Annual Banquet. 


—End. 


Yes! 
(Continued from page 16) 


ing at least the rank of vice president. 

3) It extends the executive officer’s responsi- 
bilities to all his associates and subordinates 
in responsible charge of engineering work 
by insisting that they be licensed. 

4) It prescribes that all professional engineer- 
ing work done by the corporation be car- 
ried out by licensed engineers. 

5) It places power in the Board of Regents to 
examine the professional practice of a cor- 
poration and to deny its registration if any 
of its officers, directors, or controlling per- 
sons have been guilty of malpractice or 
have been previously associated with such 
conditions. 

These restrictions, even more rigid than now contained 
within the law for pre-1935 corporations, insure that 
the practice of professional engineering by registered 
corporations, will be governed by the same laws, be 
subject to the same liabilities, and bear the same re- 
sponsibilities as do practicing individuals. Restrictions 
are necessary in the public interest and are acceptable to 
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corporate bodies. They are not difficult to enforce as is 
evident from the fact that similar restrictions have been 
effective in the food, drug, transportation, communica- 
tions, and finance industries for years. 

It is significant that the responsibility for technical 
performance under the Carlino-Milmoe Bill is solely the 
responsibility of the individual. It rests upon the in- 
tegrity and ethical standards of the professional engineer. 
If he has attained the true stature of a professional 
man, he will not be swayed by non-technical direction 
into abrogating his ultimate responsibility to the public 
at large. I have no fear in regard to the engineer’s moral 
fiber nor of his ability to accept the professional chal- 
lenge. After nearly twenty-five years of corporate ex- 
perience, neither do I detect any lack of character or 
sense of responsibility among the officers and directors 
of our corporations. 

As long as the professional engineer realizes and 
accepts his public responsibility, there is a place for all 
types of engineering practice—individual, partnership, 
or corporate. As long as he does not, there is a place 
for none. The problem is as simple and yet as rigid as 
that. Therefore, let us adjust our thinking to the tempo 
of modern times and support the corporate practice of 
engineering—End. 
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With Our Members... 


Seventy-Sixth Convention 


Ohio P.E’s Hear Forrest, Sturgis; 
Install New Officers in Akron 


The Mayflower Hotel in Akron, Ohio, was the scene of the recent 76th 
annual meeting of the Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. 

Two nationally-known engineers—NSPE President T. Carr Forrest, Jr., and 
Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., chief of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers— 
delivered major addresses at the meeting. Mr. Forresi’s speech was entitled 


NSPE—A Vehicle for Progress, 
while General Sturgis spoke on 
Ohio’s Two Seaways. 

Other prominent personalities ad- 
dressing the engineers included: Dr. 
Warren A. Guthrie, Western Reserve 
University; Roy Lee Brooks, vice 
president, Pist-N-Lube, Inc., Akron; 
and Charles E. Slusser, commissioner 
of public housing and former mayor 
of Akron. In addition, Akron District 
Society President E. L. Hineline and 
Mayor Leo Berg both delivered wel- 
coming speeches. 

Highlights of the meeting included 
the presentation of the student trophy 
to Ben Bader, representing the Ohio 
U student chapter, the award of a 
citation to NSPE’s first president, 
D. B. Steinman, and the installation 
of new officers. 

Outgoing OSPE President Charles 
P. Smith turned his gavel over to 
Paul- A. Harlamert of Cleveland. 
Other newly-installed officers include: 
Wallace T. Adams, C. R. Hanes, and 
Lawrence A. Archer—vice presidents ; 
Stephen W. Kuhner, secretary; and 
Alfred H. Samborn, treasurer. 


John E. Kallgren served as gen- 
eral chairman of the convention, and 
Mrs. S. Dubetz headed the commit- 
tee that arranged special entertain- 
ment for the ladies. 


La Crosse Engineers Pass 
Fluoridation Resolution 


Members of the Western Chapter, 
Wisconsin SPE, meeting recently 
with the La Crosse Committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers joined in passing a resolu- 
tion, already supported by the medi- 
cal, dental, and legal professional 
groups, approving fluoridation of the 
city’s water supply. 

After the business of the evening 
had been concluded, Dr. Francis Tat- 
nall, director of testing research for 
Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton, addressed 
the engineers and their guests on 
the topic. Making Things Stronger by 
Making Them Lighter. 

Another recent report from the 
Western Chapter gives news of the 
appointment of John R. Managan as 
secretary-treasurer to fill the vacancy 
created by the transfer of Fred R. 
Hayden to Madison, where he has 
been named director of the newly 
reorganized Secondary Roads De- 
partment of the State Highway Com- 
mission. 

It has also been announced that 
the Chapter has given a subscription 
to the American Engineer as a gift 
to the La Crosse Public Library. 


Florida Annual Meeting 


The Hotel Thomas in Gainesville 
was the scene of the recent annual 
meeting of the Florida Society of 


Professional Engineers. A_ ful] 
agenda of business matters was trang. 
acted during the day-long meeting, 
which followed an evening session 
of the board of directors. 

Of great interest was the discus. 
sion of a_ possible merger of the 
Florida SPE with the Florida Engi. 
neering Society. No official action 
was taken, but the engineers at the 
meeting expressed themselves jp 
favor of such a consolidation. The 
matter will also be discussed at the 
Florida Engineering Society annual 
meeting in Miami Beach on May 6th, 

During the meeting, John E£, 
Kiker, Jr., outgoing president, in. 
stalled the following new officers: 
John F. Reynolds, president; Herbert 
C. Gee, vice president; Thomas L, 
Bransford, secretary-treasurer, and E, 
A. Anderson, national director. 


Kansas Notes 


Dr. John B. Southerland, a new 
member of the Topeka SPE who has 
recently been appointed director of 
the Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission, addressed the Topeka 
and Eastern Chapter P.E.’s on The 
Engineer and the Growth of the Mid. 
west at a joint meeting of the two 
chapters on April 16th. Dr. Souther. 
land is a resident of Burlingame 
where he heads his own engineering 
organization. 

The meeting was held in the Stu 
dent Union Building of the Univer. 
sity of Kansas in Lawrence, and prior 
to the banquet, those who attended 
viewed the Engineers’ Exposition in 
Marvin Hall. 

William Mains is president of the 
Topeka Chapter, while Malcolm 
Steele heads the Eastern Chapter. 


OHIO SCENES—Below left: During the Akron meeting, new OSPE officers talk over the program for the coming year. 
Seated, 1. to r., are: W. T. Adams, vice president; P. A. Harlamert, president; L. H. Archer, vice president; and C, R. 
Hanes, vice president. Standing are: A. H. Samborn, treasurer, and S. W. Kuhner, secretary. Below right: Prior to the 
OSPE banquet, NSPE President and Mrs. T. Carr Forrest, Jr., get together with Mrs. D. B. Steinman and Dr. Steinman. 


A highlight of the Ohio convention was the presentation of an award to Dr. Steinman, world-renowned bridge builder. 
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South Piedmont Groups 
Study Building Plans 


The members of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary to the South Piedmont Chapter 
of the Professional Engineers of 
North Carolina have initiated a pro- 

sal that a Professional Engineers’ 
Building be erected in Charlotte, and 
the suggestion is now under joint 
consideration by the chapter and the 
ladies’ group. 

Mrs. George S. Rawlins, president 
of the auxiliary, and John C. Bolen, 
-hapter president, will name a joint 
building committee to investigate 

ossible sites, financing plans, and 
other factors. 

Tentative plans, which were drawn 
up for the auxiliary, call for a build- 
ing that would feature inside and 
outside parking facilities, provide 
ground floor space for a restaurant, 
abranch bank, and shops, offer ban- 
quet and meeting facilities, and 
furnish office space for lease or rent 
to engineers and other qualified pro- 
fessional groups and business firms. 


Sabine Chapter Member 
Honored by AIEE 


Albert F. Briggs, a member of the 
Sabine Chapter of the Texas SPE, 
was honored recently by being made 
a fellow of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. Mr. Briggs, who 
is assistant electrical director of the 
Sun Oil Company in Beaumont, was 
cited for “his contributions to the ap- 
plication of electric power and auto- 
matic controls in the oil industry. . .” 


Presentation of the AIEE certifi- 
cate was made by the Institute’s na- 
tional president, Elgin B. Robertson, 
who is also a member of the Texas 


SPE and NSPE. 


Illinois Report 


C. W. Klassen Installed as President 


During 69th Annual Meeting of ISPE 


The 69th annual meeting of the Illinois SPE, held late in March at the 
Broadview Hotel in East St. Louis, featured a varied professional and social 
schedule climaxed by the installation of new officers. Outgoing President R. 
G. Brichler turned the administration of the society over to Clarence W. 
Klassen, while Dwain M. Wallace succeeded Mr. Klassen in the vice presi- 


dential post. 


Mayor Alvin G. Fields and O. D. 
Meyer, president of the East St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, each 
delivered welcoming addresses to 
those attending the convention. Other 
speakers for the event included: Lt. 
Gen. Robert W. Harper, U.S.A.F.; 
NSPE President T. Carr Forrest, Jr.; 
Miss Vera M. Binks, director of the 
Illinois Department of Registration 
and Education; and Dr. Curtis L. 
Wilson, dean of the Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy. 


The members of the St. Clair 
Chapter, of which A. J. Feickert is 
president, served as hosts for the 
meeting. S. C. Casteel served as gen- 
eral convention chairman, and a spe- 
cial program for the ladies was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Raymond G. Brichler 
and Mrs. Arthur J. Feickert. 


P.E.’s And Patents 
Discussed In Ohio 


Webster Harpmann, a well-known 
Ohio patent attorney, was the guest 
speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Mahoning Valley Chapter of the 
OSPE. Mr. Harpmann spoke on the 
subject, Rights and Privileges of the 
Professional Engineer under United 
States Patent Law. A question-and- 
answer period followed Mr. Harp- 
mann’s speech. 


Civil Defense Lecture 
In Tulsa 


A recent meeting of the Tulsa 
Chapter, Oklahoma SPE, featured a 
lecture by Joseph Morris, executive 
director of Tulsa City-County Civil 
Defense. Mr. Morris spoke on the 
subject, The Role of the Engineer in 
Civil Defense. 


Pennsylvania Society 
Plans Annual Meeting 


The Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa., in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains will be the scene of the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania SPE on May 7 and 8. 

A varied professional and social 
program is being planned under the 
direction of the Johnstown Chapter, 
whose members are acting as hosts. 

PSPE President Donald C. Peters 
will preside at the professional and 
business sessions, and the list of guest 
speakers will include Dr. Alan 
Stockdale of the National Manu- 
facturers Association, NSPE Presi- 
dent T. Carr Forrest, Jr., and Paul 
H. Robbins, NSPE’s executive di- 
rector. 

Also, Miss Virginia Colvin of Bed- 
ford will address a special luncheon 
for the ladies. 

-.. more news on page 35 


ENGINEERS HONORED—Below left: Leo K. McKee, Monmouth County, N. J., engineer, receives a special service 
certificate awarded by the’ Monmouth-Ocean SPE. L. to r. are: Leonard G. Grasser, Monmouth-Ocean vice president; Mr. 
ning, dean of engineering, Columbia University, and Samuelnneth H. Fox, vice president. Below right: Dr, John R. Dun- 
McKee; John Ernst, chairman, Awards Committee; and Ke J. Gates of the Milwaukee Chapter, admire the “Engineer 
S = el citation held by NSPE Vice President E. W. Seeger, who received the honor from the Engineering Society 
0 liwaukee,. 
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Professional Direciory 


Alphabetically Arranged by States .. . 


. Alabama-Michigan 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
Consulting Engineers — Architects 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, Con- 

sultat on, Traffic Prob lems, Tunnels, 

Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 

Buildin, nd Waterfront & Harbor Structures. 

Compl Soils. Materials & Chemical 
Laboratories. 


New Orleans, La. 
Houston, Texas 


D. C. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Inspections—Tests—Analyses 
Sampling 
Foundation Investigations 


Representatives throughout U.S.A. 
Member A. C. C. L. 


Mechanical — Management — Electronic 
Process — Design — Quality Control 
Investigations — Appraisals — Reports 
JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


921—1ith St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Laboratory Division: Bellefonte, Pa. 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 
Salina, Kansas 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Denver, Colorado 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


D 


Testing—Inspection ch 9g 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


Member A. C. C. L. 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings—Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses—Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
New Orleans 20, La. 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS -—— CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


LAW—BARROW—AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Foundation 
Investigations 


Physical & Chemical Testing 


Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


H. P. WHITE LABORATORY 


MECHANICAL TESTING — ANALYSIS 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING 


Ordnance and Ballistical Research 
High Speed Still and Motion Picture Studies 


Box 331, Bel Air, Maryland 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Planning 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S, Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 


F. A. SANDO 
Consulting Engineer 


Steam Power & Boiler Plants 
Incineration Plants 


429 E. 14th Ave. Denver 3, Cole. 


FRED S. DUBIN ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Plans, Specifications, Surveys, Reports 
Heating, Air Conditioning, Electrical, Plant 
Layout, Piping, Boiler Plants, Incinerators, 
Water Supply, mar Disposal, Industrial 
vens 


1092 Farmington Ave. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Registered New York, Conn., Mass., Fla. 


S. PAUL DOOLEY 
Registered Professional Engineer 
Mechanical — Marine 


Sales Engineer for 
Crandall Dry Dock Engineers, Inc. 
General Practice 


1706 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Designing 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 


Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways, 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 


351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 


John Ayer Ralph Nas Horne 

Bion A. Bowman William L Hyland 

Carroll A. Farwell Frank L, Lincoln 
Howard J. Williams 


Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Suppl , Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Buildings 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 


Process. and for 
dustrial Plan 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


ASSOCIATES 
and Design 


Power 
Electric—Gas—W: ter Systems 
Industrial Planning 


252 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michigan 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


ORRIN E. FENN 
Industrial Engineering and Manufacturing 
CONSULTING DESIGN 


METAL FABRICATION 
SPRAY BOOTHS INDUSTRIAL OVENS 
PARTS WASHERS DUST COLLECTORS 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


. . . Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers 
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Professional Directory 


Alphabetically Arranged by States... 


. . Michigan-New Jersey 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Reports, 
Design, Specifications, Evaluation 


UNDERGROUND UTILITIES — Location, 
Mapping, surveys, electrical 
grounding systems 


LLOW PILING—Directional Surve 
a by electronics 


Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, Mich. 


B. H. BACKLUND & ASSOCIATES, 
INC, 
Consulting Engineers and Architects 


Architectural, Civil, 
Municipal, Structural. 


4924 Poppleton Avenue 
Omaha 6, Nebraska 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 
Harley Building 
260 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 


BETTENBURG, TOWNSEND 
& STOLTE 


Registered Professional 
Engineers 


A complete professional service 


1487 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Tel.: NEstor 6191 


HAROLD H. WHITE 
Consulting Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL SEISMOLOGY 
BLASTING VIBRATION RECORDING 
Expert Testimony 


1881 Picher Ave. Joplin, Missouri 


THOMAS D. de BRUYN 
Engineer & Contractor 


Water Supply & Water Treatment 
Geological Surveys 


412 South Fourth Street 
Phone 4680 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


2649 N. Main St. 
Houston, Texas 


98 Greenwood Ave. 
Montelair, N. J. 


PROCESS DESIGNS, INC. 
L. R. Hill, President 
Consulting and Developing 
Oil Refining and Related Organics 
45 North Broad Street, Ridgewood, N. Jd. 
OLiver 2-0195 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 


Industrial Engineering 
Complete Project Design 
Management Engineering 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


Directory Continued on Next Page . 


T. Carr Forrest, Jr. 
Speaks In Delaware 


NSPE President T. Carr Forrest, 
Jr., was the guest speaker at the April 
8th banquet of the Delaware Society 
of Professional Engineers. The din- 
ner was held in the Ivy Tea Room of 
the John Wanamaker’s store in Wil- 
mington, and the program also fea- 
tured a fashion show for the ladies. 

The special “ladies’ night” ar- 
rangements were directed by C. I. 
Smith, Jr., chairman of the program 
committee, and E. Powell Smith, 
president of the society, presided at 
the event. 


N. Y¥. CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
—Members of the committee planning 
the New York State SPE Convention, 
which will be held May 6-8 at the Ho- 
tl Commodore, New York City, are 
pictured in the photo at the right. 

ted, |. to r., are A. B. Casulli, 
Frederick Mardus, Herbert F. Roem- 
mele, Samuel Carr, F. P. Padron, and 
F. D. Cardwell. Standing are: John 

Lane, B. E, Anderson, James P. 
Welsh, Nathan Feder, Paul Klepper, 
G. N. Chaad, Otto Rothman, John W. 

eiss, George T. Baer, James A. 
an, E. M. Lindheimer, and O. T. 

er. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner will ad- 
s the engineers at the opening 
luncheon, and a special feature of the 
convention will be a symposium on 


he Professional Engineer in World 
tivities,” 


May, 1954 


With the Ladies 


By MRS. FRANK W. CHAPPELL 


Chairman, NSPE Ladies Advisory 
Committee 


The Ladies Auxiliary to the Grand 
Valley Chapter, Michigan SPE, has 
presented a Student Merit Award of 
fifty dollars to John Kuly of Detroit, 
a senior engineering student at 
Michigan State College. Mrs. Ira 
Baccus, Mrs. J. R. Snell, and Mrs. 
Scott Baker, the president of the 
auxiliary, served on the award com- 
mittee. 


Directing plans for the special 
ladies’ program for the New York 
State SPE convention is a commit- 
tee composed of Mrs. John J. Costa, 
Mrs. Daniel Gordon, Mrs. Carl M. 
Gilt, Mrs. C. W. Valentine, Mrs. ae 
Henry G. Vermont, Mrs. Paul Klep- : ij 
per, Mrs. Daniel J. O’Connell, Mrs. eel 
John H. Knight, Mrs. John B. Walsh, et 
Mrs. Meyer Tannenbaum, Mrs. Ern- 
est F. Fox, Mrs. John E. Lane, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Aidlin, Mrs. Lucien J. 


Cavagnet, and Mrs. J. Brunner. 


+. more news on page 37 
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Professional Directory 


Alphabetically Arranged by: States .. . . . » New Jersey-Pennsylvaniy Alph 
— 
UNITED STATES SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE F 
STIN MPANY, INC. & KNECHT ONTR. 
TESTING COMPANY, INC EMMET J. McDONALD c 
Engineering Testing & Inspection ichard E. Dougherty, Consultant CIVIL ENGINEER 
Development — Research — Consulting Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS 
Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste East 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 326 S. Main St. Akron 8, Ohio (3 Es 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia Civil—Mechanical—Electrical 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. a 
GAN 
BROWN & BLAUVELT SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
D c Iting Engi MAURICE P. MILLIKEN 
mGustrial Flam, Sridges, Dams, Airports, Ole Singstad David G. Baillie Jr. ’ 
Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre Wel 
liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con- Tunnels, Subways, Highways Bridg 
struction Supervision, Material Controls Foundations, Parking Garages gg test- 
and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv- Investigations, Reports, Design ng, xperimental your 
ices, Tax Maps, Surveying Specifications, Supervision Philac 
239 Marguerite Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio ittsbu 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. Pittsbu 
HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & D. B. STEINMAN FOUNDATION INVESTIGATIONS LAWE 
Consulting Engineers BRIDGES WATER DISTRIBUTION 
Bridges and Structures STUDIES—WASTE SURVEYS 
Foundations, Highways Design — Construction — Investigation 
Administrative Services Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service THE H. C. NUTTING CO. 
1805 Grand Ave. 55 Liberty Street 4120 Airport Rd., Cincinnati, O. Ritchie | 
Kansas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 2145 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 
KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
ABBETT-McCARTHY Engineers and Chemists Ra 
Engineers Sagincers Concrete — Soils — Asphalt Design 
Harbors, Fiood Control, Irrigation, Design, Reports, Consultation om 
ower, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, ‘onsu on — Specifications an 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems sieaibbiecie > 
Water Supply. Sewerage, Reports, Design, State St 
Supervision, Consultation. NEW YORK, N. Y. Engineering Works and Materials Harrisb 
62 West 47th Street New York City 1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 
Chi Cleveland St. Louis OKLAHOMA TESTING 
MADIGAN-HYLAND LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Consulting Engineers ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS Oklahoma City, Okla. EHR 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio Materials Testing and Inspection Engine 
28-04 41st Avenue 
Consulting e Design ¢ Reports Member A. C. C. L. 
@ Mechanical e Electrical @ Civil C. A. Lashbrook M. A, Witte 
Long Island City, New York e Industrial Buildings ¢ Owner-Director Chief Engineer : 
M 
AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
JAMES P. O’DONNELL GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER io 
Heavy Industrial Electrical, Foundation BUIL] 
‘onsult Design 
Engi ng and Piping 
Mechanical * Development ¢ Fabrication Atomic Energy Work and Electrical 
39 Broadway Bowie Building Control Schemes 
N York 6, N. Y. Beaumont, Texas C 
ew Yo ont, Box 101 West Milton, Ohio Pittsburgh 22, Ps. 
140] 
CAPITOL ENGINEERING New | 
PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFT, GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH CORPORATIO ee 
Consul Encl Engineers—Constructors—Manag 
HALL & MACDONALD Design and Surveys Roads and Stet EJ 
ewer Systems ater 
General Structures Plant Layout Planning Airports Prec! 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys Bridges Turnpikes Dams Inducti 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvanis 
51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, France EASTE 
. .. Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers 
— 
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Professional Directory 


. Pennsylvania-Washington 


Alphabetically Arranged by States... 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
A. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 
FOUNDATION AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


3313 Main Street Housten, Texas 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC, 


Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes, 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Chemical Analysis 
Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


FORREST and COTTON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 


803 Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 


CORMIT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Marshall E. Parker, P.E. 
CORROSION — CATHODIC PROTECTION 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Specifications 
oating Inspection 
UNDERGROUND PIPING, WATER 
TANKS, OFFSHORE PLATFORMS, 
BAR PILING 
M & M Building 
No. 1 Main Street, Houston 2, Texas 
Telephone FAirfax 9953 


JAMES H. HOWARD & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
Mechanical & Electrical 
Plans and Specifications 


4101 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Texas 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 


G. H. Randall J. R. Giese 
Cc. W. Hanson H. J. Engel 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and Reports 


F. M. Masters 


Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
State St. Bldg. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Electrical and Mechanical 


Murray Building 
1733 S. Brownlee Blvd., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


LLOYD N. ROBINSON, Fel. AIEE 
Consulting Engineer 
Registered in N. Y., Washington & Alaska 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Generation, Transmission, Distribution 
and Applications 


Stuart Building Seattle 1, Wash. 


... Supplemental Serices... 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation—Die Castings 
Equipment—Installation 
Die and Product Design 
John R. Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. 


$03 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
Telephone 3-2308 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE 


COST ESTIMATES 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
MATERIAL PURCHASE LISTS 


140 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beekman 3-0883 


ELECTRO-SEARCH 


Electronics Engineers 


Specialists on Shielding & Radio- 
Interference Problems 


4337 N. Sth St. Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


POTTEIGER COMPANY INC. 


Builders for Engineers 


328 Tulpehocken Ave., West Reading, Pa. 


EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
& BRAZING CORP. 
Precision Heat Treatment and 
Induction Heat Heli-Arc-Welding 
Hydrogen Atmospheric Cycles 

Affiliated Company :— 

EASTERN METALS INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Metallic Bellows Assemblies 


250 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS ... 


List your Card in this Professional 
Directory. Rates: $6.00 per issue 
on a twelve times basis 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th Street N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 


May, 1954 


Death Claims 
W.D.P. Warren 


A distinguished member of NSPE 
and past president of the Illinois So- 
ciety, Willis D. P. Warren died April 
13 in his home in Decatur, II. 

Mr. Warren, who headed the en- 
gineering firm of Warren & Van 
Praag, Inc., from 1918 until his re- 
tirement in January, 1952, was wide- 
ly known as a practicing engineer 
and as an authority in the field of 
municipal public works. A graduate 
of the University of Texas, he was 
the author of five technical volumes 
on engineering problems in addition 
to the philosophical Mid-Century Ap- 
praisal of Civilization. 

During World War I, he served as 
a first lieutenant in the Corps of En- 
gineers, while during World War II 
he was an architect-engineer for the 
War Department. 

In addition to NSPE and the ISPE, 
Mr. Warren was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the American Water Works As- 
sociation. 
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Sturgis 
(Continued from page 12) 


I know that I may well be guilty of 
over-simplification, and that there 
were many factors and considerations 
involved which space does not permit 
me to mention, but there can be no 
doubt that last time, the engineering 
profession was handed an oppor- 
tunity for national leadership and 
passed it by. The result was what I 
think is now nationally acknowledged 
as not the best use of our money nor 
of our effort which our fast-growing, 
relatively undeveloped country could 
ill afford. Therefore, I ask you: What 
thought is being given now in our 
profession towards formulating a 
comprehensive, useful emergency 
public works program, should the 
need for it ever arise? 

In the Army, as in civilian indus- 
try, our troubles and our achieve- 
ments stem directly from the quality 
of our personnel. With this in mind, 
you may be interested in the job 
which the Corps of Engineers is 
doing today and the nature of the 
resources we have been given with 
which to accomplish it. 

In addition to our normal civil 
works and permanent military con- 
struction and maintenance, for which 
our regular force of professional 
officers and civilian employees is 
fully adequate, both as to quantity 
and quality, we have heavy troop 
commitments in Korea, Japan, Ger- 
many, and other points around the 
world, and we also have a military 
construction program of 6.2 billion 
dollars involving work in the United 
States and its possessions, North 
Africa, the Middle East, and the 


Arctic regions. 


TO carry such a heavy load, our 
regular strength has had to be 
greatly implemented from the ranks 
of reservists, who now constitute 80 to 
‘85 per cent of our current strength. 
Numerically, the response to our ap- 
peal for assistance was reasonably 
good, though precarious overseas 
until quite recently, but at present, 
our Corps is approximately at its 
authorized strength. But there is 
more involved than mere numerical 
strength in manning an organization 
as large as ours. As in all good 
organizations, there is the even more 
important question of quality. 

How would you like to operate 
your engineering firm with only one- 
quarter of your over-all strength pro- 
fessionally trained or experienced? 
Yet of the non-regulars we now have 
on active duty, constituting as I said 
the far greater part of our strength, 


only 24 per cent have engineering 
training or experience. And even 
that figure is misleadingly high, for 
17 per cent of this 24 per cent 
over-all consists of lieutenants with 
no previous experience, who are 
serving their compulsory tour of ac- 
tive duty following graduation from 
engineering school. Significantly, in 
the next higher grade of Reserve 
captains on active duty only 125 out 
of 2149, or only 5.8 per cent of that 
group can be considered profession- 
ally qualified engineers. But this is 
the quality of personnel we receive 
to augment our regular forces in 
placing up to two billions of dollars 
of construction each year. 

You might wonder why we do not 
call upon the many competent civil- 
ian engineers who are members of 
the Reserve. Well, we have done so! 
Last year we wrote to 1300 senior 
Reserve officers, all of them experi- 
enced engineers, asking them to come 
on active duty with us. We received a 
total of 89 replies to our query of 
which 64 were favorable. This is as 
far as we are permitted to go under 
present conditions. 

For as I have previously men- 
tioned, this is an era of half-war and 
half-peace. The Corps of Engineers 
has many of the missions of war and 
most of the limitations of peace. Al- 
though the American people have 
been most generous in furnishing us 
with sufficient funds, supplies, and 
equipment, we must obtain our per- 
sonnel on a strictly voluntary basis, 
and in these prosperous times for 
engineers, when the threat of a hot 
war no longer appears imminent, 
competent and experienced engineer 
volunteers are few and far between. 

In spite of this terrific handicap, 
we are getting our job done. But you 
must remember that to perform this 
feat, personnel-wise we are standing 
on the tips of our toes, straining 
every muscle to reach our goal. You 
must never allow the ground to be 
cut out from under us. 


THE lack of qualified personnel 
is our most serious problem. It is the 
only point at which we could con- 
ceivably fail at present. But as a 
source of possible failure to our or- 
ganization, it should be of real con- 
cern to the engineering profession 
first. and failing of relief there, to 
the Nation as a whole. : 
The medical services of the Armed 
Forces have recently gone through 
similar difficulties. Like engineers, 
the doctors were prospering in civil 
life. Like our Corps, the medical 
services were attracting insufficient 
volunteers to meet their requirements. 
The shortage of doctors in uniform 


reached such serious proportions a; 
to endanger the health of the sen. 
ices and finally was becoming , 
matter of national concern. At this 
point, the American Medical Associa. 
tion took vigorous action to provide 
the Armed Forces with necessary 
medical care at all times and an yp. 
pleasant and dangerous situation was 
averted for the medical profession 
and for the Nation. 


One of the most pressing problems 
of our armed services today is to get 
and keep officers with engineering 
backgrounds in the top councils and 
higher command levels. Today we 
have such personnel in these assign. 
ments, but today we still have con. 
siderable engineering talent and ex. 
perience among our senior officers, 
It is the future that concerns me, 
and it should concern you too. As 
the number of our Regular and Re. 
serve officers in the top grades falls 
off through attrition, who will re. 
place them? We have a small group 
of Regulars, who will be trained for 
increasing responsibilities. But the 
bulk of our officers will come, as it 
does today, from the Reserve, and] 
am sure that you will agree with 
me that in training and experience 
our Reserve officers on duty today 
hardly represent a cross-section of 
the engineering profession. And yet 
in this age of technology, an engi- 
neering approach to military prob- 
lems is of primary importance to the 
national defense. 


I know that our own profession 
can do much to alleviate my Corps 
personnel problems. I hope that it 
will; and I invite it to come to our 
assistance. And so I ask: What help 
can the Corps of Engineers expect 
from the profession as a whole to- 
wards maintaining and _ improving 
the professional quality of military 
engineers and the high position the 
Corps deserves within the Army in 
this day of reliance on technology for 
national survival ? 

Every one of us—in or out of uni- 
form—who calls himself an engineer 
is seriously concerned with uplifting 
the stature of our profession. But 
mere exaltation of engineering 
se is no worthy end in itself. Our 
professional reputation will depend 
entirely upon the good works which 
we accomplish. And if our efforts are 
to be most effective, we must have 
engineering leadership. And just 4% 
the engineering profession has 
ways led the way in all of mankind’ 
progress towards a better life, 9 
there must certainly exist in the 
of the profession today those who cat 
lead us on to new heights of achieve 
ment.—End. 
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An Engineers’ Week 
Thank You 


The American Engineer wishes to 
thank the many State and Chapter of- 
ficers and Engineers’ Week chairmen 
yho have submitted reports and pho- 
tographs relating to the local observ- 
ances. 

While space limitations do not per- 
mit further AE coverage, this material 
is being carefully studied by the Na- 
tional Engineers’ Week Committee as 
ayaluable guide to future planning. 


Public Relations 
(Continued from page 8) 


tensified program are the compiling 
of a graphic public relations kit; an 
expanded public relations newslet- 
tr containing a guided, year-round 
program of activity suggestions; 
and regular stories in the AMERI- 
caN ENGINEER devoted to case his- 
tories of successful public relations 
programs on the state and local levels. 

Seeger pointed out that the public 
relations kit will contain a complete 
set of news release forms covering 
all phases of local NSPE activities, 
and a ‘how to do it’ handbook de- 
signed to give the local PR chairman 
specific facts on how the press, 
radio, TV, and other mass communi- 
cation media can be used. 

“What we have actually developed 
in this kit,” Seeger explained, “is 
a boiled down, professional course in 
public relations. This material should 
prove invaluable as a stimulant to 
the growth and promotion of NSPE 
aims and ideals on the state and 
local levels.” 

Seeger emphasized the need for 
establishing a mailing list of PR 
chairmen so that each of them could 
be sent a public relations kit as soon 
as possible. 

As the intensified program gets 
under way the more successful PR 
activities on the state and local levels 
will be described, in case history 
form, in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

“We hope that these case histories 
will be a fertile source of public re- 
lations ideas for PR chairmen 
throughout the NSPE,” Seeger added. 

In his letter to state and chapter 
presidents Seeger stressed the im- 
portance of every NSPE group’s hav- 
ing “a definite and interested indi- 
vidual appointed as public relations 
committee chairman.” 

“The success of our intensified 
Program will depend in large meas- 
ure upon an active and functioning 

chairman in every NSPE com- 
munity,” he stated. 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


that 12.3% of the engineers questioned 
chose engineering for financial reward, 
6.3% for social position, and 10% be- 
cause of family influence. This 28.6% do 
not exhibit the characteristics of the en- 
gineer initially. Again, 28% of our gradu- 
ates get a degree by the “skin of their 
teeth,” lack engineering abilities, and 
hence are not liable to be happy in en- 
gineering. 

Data indicate that 62% of the executives 
felt engineering training was too narrow. 
However, on page 56 of the survey it is 
shown that 39% of the executives were 
in government, or simply that category 
called “other.” How many of them were 
interested in engineering? How many 
were interested in philosophical attitudes 
or beliefs? Again, how many executives, 
now divorced from engineering, have for- 
gotten that they are now executives be- 
cause they were first good engineers? 


A few years ago I had occasion to study 
educational opportunities during 16 years 
of education, through grade school, high 
school and college. Included was religious 
education available on Sundays. College 
catalogs and public school schedules were 
available. The results were surprising. 
Total contact, or instructional hours total- 
led 11,744, average. Of these 75.24% were 
general educational contact, 14.15% were 
religious, and but 10.61% were engineer- 
ing in nature, even for the average en- 
gineering graduate. 

Fine, in his writings on education in 
the New York Times, has reported that, 
in the selective service deferment tests 
given college students, engineers as a 
group have made the highest grades. He 
further reported that when educationists 
complained that these tests were “loaded” 
technically, they were asked to signify the 
questions on the tests that they favored. 
This was done, and tests were graded on 
the basis of such questions only. En- 
gineering students sti/l had the highest 
grades! 

In spite of facts, which are ignored, an 
organized attack on engineering education 
continues. This is either because someone 
or some powerful group desires the 
paralysis of our technology or, more likely, 
because shortcomings of engineering gradu- 
ates are more. apparent than those of 
others. The engineering graduate embarks 
upon important endeavor more quickly 
than others. 

Did I write “shortcomings” regarding 
engineering graduates? I did! They exist, 
but are not peculiar to engineering gradu- 
ates. They are the result of the education- 
ist’s effects on our public school systems— 
the “progressive” trend. It is in the public 
school system—through high school—that 
correction should be made. A college pro- 
fessor of languages recently told me that 
today’s high school graduates did not 
possess the knowledge of English exhibited 
by the eighth grade pupil of 25 years 
ago. I know, from discussion with stu- 
dents, that their historical education has 
been more philosophical than factual. 


In representing the engineering profes- 
sion, NSPE should look at the over-all 
picture before joining criticism of engi- 
neering curricula, learn to analyze data, 
and not to be stampeded by popular 
propaganda. If you are to be supported by 
engineers, you, in turn, will have to sup- 
port them... 


Grorce C. Barnes, Jr., P.E., 
Blacksburg, Va. 


CONTRACTORS 
DIRECTORY 


MR. CONTRACTOR 


Engineers are your prospects. 


Reach them through this Directory; 
rates are moderate... 


1 time 6 times 12 times 
$11.00 $10.50 ea. $10.00 ea. 


Simply clip your card to this list 
and mail to 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 Fifteenth, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


THE CARTER-WATERS 
CORPORATION 


Materials of Construction 


2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


THOMAS GAS CONTRACTORS, 
INC. 


L. P. Gas & Ammonia Plants 


Arthur E. Wastie, P.E., Vice President 


111 Quimby Street Westfield, N. J. 


EDWARD J. WHITE COMPANY 
Industrial Electrical Contractors 


351 Broadway Newark 4, N. J. 
Humboldt 2-6666 - 6667 


EJ. WILL & 60. 


General Contractors 


Box 5005 T. V. Station 
Columbus 12, Ohio 


COME TO MILWAUKe, 
MEETINg 


SUNE 1954 
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Member State Societies’ Officers and Directors 


Alabama 
Pres., J. A. McLennan, 605 Warwick Rd., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Sec., Harry Teftcoat, Jr., 4304 7th Ave., S., 
Birmin ham, Ala. 
Nat. Dir., Leonard W. Peterson, 815 Fifth 
Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 


Arizon: 
Pres., James E. Hestain, 552 E. Portland 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sec., Edwin P. Boothroyd, 1841 E. Monte- 
cito St. Age Ariz. 
Nat. W. A. Burg, 108 W. Elm Dr., 
Phoenix, Griz. 


Louis EY Bona 4 115 N. Cedar St., 
Littie Ar 627 id Bl 
urry, Pyram 
ae “Rock, 
Dir. "ea = ‘Rhinehart, 201 W. 6th St., 
Pine 


Californ 
Pres., C. D. Alien, St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Modesto, Calif. 


lorado 
Pres., George @ Hahn, 1720 California 
St.. Denver, Colo. 
Sec., Gilbert Carter, 3300 S. Bellaire St., 
Denver, Colo.. 
Nat. Dir., Sam H. Hawkins, 414 14th St., 
Denver, Colo’ 


Connecticut 
Pres., P. K. Genovese, 70 College St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sec. Joseph H. Roberts, Box 389, Mil- 


Ex. Sec., “Llewellyn M. Reed, 42 Florence 
Ave., Devon, Conn. 

Nat. Dir. Henry Pfisterer, 111 Whitney 
Ave., New 


Pres., E. Powell gene 16 West 39th St., 
Wilmin; on, 

aa ames H. Hallett, Jr., E. I, du Pont 

e Nemours & Eo. Engr. Dept., Louviers 


Nat. A. McWilliams, 43 Di- 
vision St., 


of Columbia 
C.. Warren 5147 Macomb 
NW: Washington, 
Michael Godfrey, P. O. Box 585, 
Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D. C. 
Bes. Dir. Joseph H. Powers, 1750—16th 
St., N. W., Washington, 2s. 


Florida 
Pres., John F. Reynolds, P. O. Box 4442 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sec., Thomas L. Bransford, C. E. Dept., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Nat. Dir., E. a Anderson, 1301 Court 
House, Miami 32, 


Pres. oO. white. a 1417 Cit. & So. 
Bank Atlanta, Ga. 
Sec., George M. Normandy, P. O. Box 520, 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Nat. Dirs.., Roy J. Boston, 12 Capitol 
ge a SW. ‘Atlanta 3, Ga.; Orbie Bostick, 
Box 4569, Atlanta 2, Ga. 


Idaho 
Pres., G. A. Reidesel, 236 Cherry St., 
Idaho. 
Sec., W. Purdy Eaton, 1704 Harrison 
Blvd., ’ Boise, Idaho 
Nat. Dir. ‘Leigh Hug 1621 Moun- 
tain View Brive, Boise, Idaho 
Pres., C. W. assen, od Dept. of Pub- 
lic Health, Sprin 
Exec. Sec wltts, 631 E. Green 
St., 
Sec. -Treas., A. ates Spicer, 138 Payson 
Kewanee, Til. 
Nat. Dirs.. Lee I. Osborn, Sherrard, IIl.; 
Sow. DeMent, Rm. 406, Ci ty Hall, Chi- 
cago, 


Indiana 
Pres., J. R. Swanton, 7227 Olcott St., 
Hammond, Ind. 
E. Long, 6220 Nimitz Dr., In- 


Sec 
dianapolis, 
Exec. Sec., Thelma G. Patterson, 1131 
Circle’ Tower Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nat. Dir., L. Eugene Easley, 6511 Evans- 
ton Ave. Indianapo 


Kan 
Pres., Vernon W. ‘Barlow, Monarch Ce- 
ment Co., Humboldt, Kans. 
Sec., Lester T. Hagadorn, c/o Wilson & 
Co., Engrs.. P. O. Box 937, 223 N. Santa Fe, 
Salina, Kans. 
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Nat. Dir., Leland Hobson, Kan. State Col. 
Exp. Sta., “Manhattan, Kan. 


Maryland 
Pres., Louis G. Smith, Gas & Elec. Co., 
Lexington Bldg. , Baltimore, Md. 
.-Treas., G. Robertson, Jr., 2315 
st, ‘Paul § St., Md. 
Dir., Owen Ww. Turpin, 1004 N. 
St., ‘Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts: 

Pres., Clarence R. Westaway, 179 Marl- 
borough St., re Mass. 

Sec., Fred A. Sawyer, Room 805, 79 Milk 
St., 9, Mass. 

Nat. Dirs., Edwin R. Gardner, 4 Walnut 
Rd., Swam scott, Mass. ; Ernest L. Blair, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 49 Fed- 
eral St., Boston 7 


Pres., J. nee 1106 Sugnet Rd., 
Midland, ch. 
Sec., Robert L. Wells, 100 Farnsworth 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Nat. Dirs., A. F. Plant Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich: Paul S. 230 
Power Rd., Farmington, Mich“ 


Minn 

Pres. Bee, "52 N. **ississippl River 
Blvd., Paul 

Exec. Sec Hal "McWethy, 1000 Guar- 
dian Bide. St. Paul, Minn 

Nat. Dirs. ., Hibbert Hill, 155. Sth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; N. T. Rykken, 915 
Grandview Ave., Duluth, Minn. 


Missouri 
J. W Washington Univer- 
sity, St St Mo. 
Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jeffer- 


Prof. Joe Butler, Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, Mo.; Harold J. 
Bruegging, 106 W. High St., Jellereon City, 


Nebra 
Pres.,.5.. A. Michael, 1504 Dodge St., 


Bec., A: R. Homan, 5970 N. 33rd St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Nat. Dir., B. od Backlund, 5225 Kansas 
Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 


Nevada 
Pres., H. B. Blodgett, Box 9025, Univer- 
sity Sta. Reno, N 
Seo. .» W. i. Settelmeyer, 675 A St., Elko, 


Nat. Dir., George Von Tobel, 214 S. 2nd 
St., Las Vegas, , 


New Jersey 

Pres., Dean, 538 Oakley Ave., 
Summit. N. 

Sec. _ “Eugene H. Koenig, 518 S. 
Forest Dr., Teaneck, Ji. 

Exec. Dir., Charles J. “Dodge, 86 E. State 
St.. Trenton, N. J. 

Nat. Dirs., Edward R. Boate, 404 Everson 
Place, Westfield, N. J.: Louis F. Frazza, 
225 Bamford Ave., Hawthorne, N. J.; es 
F. Hohnholt, 37 Oak St.. Tenafl 
W. Earl Christian, Netherwood Ave., “ox 
215, RD. 24, New Brunswick, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Pres., Box 1311, Albu- 


N. M 
Castonguay, Box 4053, Albu- 
Mex 
Dir., 


Waiter K. Wagner, 412 La- 
tayette Pl., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Pres., Carl 71008 E. 309th St., 
Brooklyn, N. 

Exec. Sec., Herald Beckiorden, 1941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York, ae 
Nat. Dirs., C. Arnold’ Dutton, 75 W. Mo- 
hawk St., Buffalo 2, New York; Herbert F. 
Roemmele, Cooper Union, New York, N. Y 


North Carolina 
Pres., = C. Hubbard, P. O. Box 2091, 
Raleigh, 
Sec., Robert B. Cochran, Jr., Box 5131, 
Ralei gh, N. C. 
Nat. Dir., Robert B. Rice, P. O. Box 5131, 
Raleigh, N. 


North Dakota 
Pres., Albert W. Anderson, State College 
Sta., Fargo, N. Dak. 
Sec.-Treas., om Kirby, 827—13th St., 
Digna N. 
Pt Myhra, Box 112, Minot, 


Ohi 

Pres., Paul A. Harlamert, 1530 Gui 
Hall Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Exec. Sec., Lloyd A. Chaeey, 5 E, Lon, 
St.. Columbus, Ohio. 

Nat. Dirs., Raymond A, Freese, 1229 Rp 
mona, Cleveland 7, Ohio; Ronald A. Gordon, 
70 Library Ave., Wilmington, Ohio; ¢C 

3789 Olentongy Blvd., Columba, 


Okl 

Pres., Floyd Zook. "0. Box 627, Chitk 
asha, Okla. 

Sec.-Treas., Harold L. Bor 
1104, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Exec. Sec., C. S. Worley, 410 Commety 
Exchange Bldg., City, Okla 

Nat. Dirs., Clark A. Dunn, A & MCo 
Stillwater, Okla.; G. W. McCullough, tit 
Johnston Ave. Bartlesville, Okla. 


Pennsylvania 
Pres., Donald C. Peters, Mellon-Stuar 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec., John T. West, Jr., 228 N, 
Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Nat. Dirs., Ezra K. Nicholson, 1618 Lat, 
mer St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Donald 
Peters, Mellon-Stuart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Robert A. Blackburn, 3110 Ko pers Bide: 
Pictsoure. Pa.; Allan H. Kid er, 900 San. 
som St hiladelphia 5, ra. 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto —. P. O. Box 14, 
San J uan, Puerto Ric 
Sec., Jorge Rivera Valentin, Box 397, Rio 
Piedras, Rico 


Nat. D ‘Alberto. ‘Hernandez, Box 124, 
San J Puerto 
Island 


Pres., Howard Carpenter, 37 Ernest 
St., Providence, 

Sec., Howard W. + 98 Burlington 
St., Providence 6, R. 

Nat. Dir. "A. Ionata, 472 Acat- 
emy Ave., ‘Providence 8, 


South Carolina 
Pres. A. sulee: 228 N. Main St, 
Box Greenvill 
Sec. -Treas., A. N. Stall, 56 Woodvale 
Ave., Greenville, S. 
Nat. Dir., C. Dace Cheves, 110 Tindall 
Ave., Greenville, 


Tennes 
Pres., Carter Crymbie, c/o Tennesse 
Eastman Gon Kingsport, Tenn. 
Sec., Glen W. Moorehouse, c/o Tennesie 
Eastman Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Nat. Dir., Warner Howe, 76 Porter Bldg, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Pres., Frank T, P.O. Box 8ifi, 
Laurel Hgts., San Antonio 12, Tex. 

Exec. Sec., Henry Harkleroad, 403 
Bldg., Austin, Tex 

Nat. Dir., Noah. E. Hull, P. O. Box 24, 
Houston, Tex. 


Utah 
J. Vernon Sharp, 2491 Olympus 
=, "Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sec., John S. Duder, 1842 Michigan Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Nat. Dir., Walter P. Henoch, 227 S. 4th 
East St., Salt Lake Utah. 


Virginia 
Pres., William Jr., 3302 Colley 
Ave., Norfolk 8, 
Sec., William’ 1 ‘St. Clair, 106 S, 3rd. 
Richmond 19, Va. 
Nat. Dir., John B. McGaughy, 2ist:# 
Llewellyn Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Pres., Robert 719 Lloyd Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Was 

Exec. Sec., Smith, Organization Serv 
ice Bureau, American Building, Seattle 


Wash. 
Nat. Dir. R. Durkee, 511 New World 
Life Bldg., chide 4, Wash. 


West Virginia 
Pres., George W. McAl in, 1584 Virginis 
St., East WwW. 
Exec. Sec., Ross B Johnston, P. 0, Box 
249, Charleston, W. Va. 62 
Leslie C, Gates, P P. O. Box 
Beckley W Va.; Harry Kennedy, 
Kanawha Valley 'Bldg., 


Wisc 
res., P. G. 'N. Marshall &. 
i, 

Sec., Eldon a Wagner, 2318 Rowley Ave. 
Madison, Wise. St. 
Nat. Dirs. G. Behling, 75th 
Milwaukee Wisc.; Edwin J. Kallevaté 
Wisc. Fewer ad: Light Co., Madison, Wise. 
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Strictly Business 


Gul Personalities . . . Dan E. MorcenrotH has 
Lou been appointed manager of general construction material 
29 pp sales of OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION, Toledo, 
ordon, O. . . . FREDERICK J. Mayo has 
_ been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of F. H. McGraw & Com- 
PANY, New York engineering and 
construction firm. ...C. W. Camp- 
BELL has been named chief engi- 
neer for the South Philadelphia, 
Pa., Steam Division of the WEst- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 
... J. ALBERT STRUM is the new 
manager of the Architectural En- 
gineering Division of the BeEt- 
TINGER CoRPORATION, Waltham, 
Mass.; and Henry P. Seymour has been appointed as 
manager of sales for V-Corr enamel produced by the 
same firm. .. . GEorGE S. WHEATON, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the California firm, AMERICAN PoTtasH & CHEMI- 
ca. CORPORATION, has been named head of the com- 
pany’s Eston Chemicals Division. ... S. E. 
production coordinator, and R. C. Heacock, director of 
manufacturing and engineering, have been named vice 
presidents of BaRBER-GREENE Company, Aurora. IIL., 
més! manufacturers of paving, materials handling, and ditch- 
gin ing equipment. 


Mr. Morgenroth 


The GRAvVER WaTER ConpitionincG Co., New York, has 
announced the appointment of E. A. STRAHLENDORFF 
as chief estimating engineer. The 
appointment of James J. Han- 
RATTY as district sales engineer 
for New York and the promotion 
of A. J. SortENTE from designer 
to project engineer in the Cold 
Process Equipment Section of 
Graver’s Engineering Department 
were also announced at the same 
time. .. . M. W. Zoiton has been 
named general manager in charge 
of the manufacturing and engi- 
neering facilities of the YORK- 
GiLLesPIE MANUFACTURING Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . R. 
H. HitLeR has joined the Atlanta staff and VERN WINN, 
the Detroit staff of the Benjamin ELectric MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, Des Plaines, IIl., producers of industrial 
and commercial lighting equipment, while A. A. MICHEL 
has been named to head the firm’s Nashville office. . . . 
Everett H. THorne, New Jersey engineer, has started 
a asmall subdivision of Gunnison Homes in West Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Mr. Zolton 


4 STANDARD Pressep STEEL Co., Jenkintown, Pa., has 
4 § made Epwin Y. Breapy division manager of the Hallo- 
i § Well Pressed Steel Division. The company has also placed 

CHaktes A. THomas, Jr., manager of ‘industrial rela- 
i § “ons and industrial engineering, in charge of produc- 
tion control, quality control, and estimating and cost 
malysis, and has promoted James L. MacDoweE to the 
f § Position of superintendent of manufacturing, Fastener 
Division... . Epwarp A. LrvincsTone, vice president of 
| THE Bascock & Witcox Company, has been elected to 
the board of directors and put in charge of the Tubular 
Products Division. . . . HucH GLEN has been elected 
President of Jounston Pump Company, Pasadena, Cal. 

‘+. Georce M. Pro has been named a partner in AIR 
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PLACEMENT EQUIPMENT Company, Kansas City, Mo... . 
WarrEN DuDLEY is now chief midwest regional field 
engineer, with headquarters in Detroit, for VIRGINIA 
Meta Propucts, Inc. New vice presidents of 
Artuur D. Littie, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., are Dr. 
LawreENCE W. Bass and D. Rein WEEDON. 


Operational Expansion .. . ReveRE Cor- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, manufacturer of precision instru- 
ments for aviation and industry, has announced the 
opening of. two new plants in Florida and Washington 
by newly established subsidiaries—SOUTHEASTERN IN- 
STRUMENT Co. in Fort Lauderdale will design, engineer, 
and manufacture component parts for aircraft fuel sys- 
tems, while the REVERE INSTRUMENT Co. in Bellvue, near 
Seattle, will design and develop hydraulic and pneumatic 
valves for aircraft and industry applications. . . . The 
CAMBRIDGE CorRPORATION of Cambridge, Mass., an engi- 
neering and manufacturing company owned jointly by 
CARRIER CORPORATION and ARTHUR D. Litt Le, INc., has 
leased a 40,000 sq. ft. industrial plant in Lowell, Mass., 
in order to expand its production facilities. 


MELLON-STuART Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has formed 
a new operating subsidiary, the MELLON-StuarT INDUs- 
TRIAL CONSTRUCTION Co., to specialize in engineering 
and construction in the heavy industrial field. R. L. 
CLARK is general manager of the new firm. . . . The 
Husky Ort Company has entered the steel warehousing 
and fabrication business with the acquisition of GATE 
City Stee, Works, Inc., of Omaha, Neb., and Boise, 
Idaho, according to an announcement in Cody, Wyo., by 
Husky President GLENN E. Nietson. N. RuLison Knox, 
a newly-elected director and vice president of Husky 
O11, has become president of Gate City STEEL and will 
direct its operations from offices in Denver, Colo. 


Reorganization and Changes ... The firm 
formerly known as ComprESSED AiR Propucts has been 
succeeded by THE AtrRoYAL Co., maintaining offices in 
Maplewood, N. J., and New York City. . . . In a realign- 
ment of its organizational structure, the PENNSYLVANIA 
Sat Manuracturinc Company, Philadelphia, plans to 
establish two new operating divisions, according to Presi- 
dent GeorcE B. The new components, which 
will function as complete operating units responsible for 
both manufacture and sale of their products, will be 
the Industrial Chemicals Division and the Chemical 
Specialties Division. 


Contract Awards . . . TURNER CONSTRUCTION 
Company has announced that a contract for furnishing 
and erecting the structural stecl for the new Socony- 
Vacuum building in New York has been awarded to 
AMERICAN BripGe Company, division of U. S. STEEL 
CorPoraTIon. . . . The design contract for the new 
$5,000,000 city hall for Flint, Mich., has been awarded 
to H. E. Beyster & AssoctaTes, INc., Detroit architects 
and engineers, by the Flint City Commission. . . . The 
contract for the construction of a river dock to handle 
barge shipments of coal to provide power for an atomic 
energy plant has been awarded to Dravo CoRPORATION. 
Pittsburgh, by the YANKEETOWN Dock CorRPORATION. 
Indianapolis, Ind. The facilities will be built along the 
Ohio River at Yankeetown, Ind., 15 miles east of Evans- 
ville. The new power plant to be served by the barges 
is that of the On10 VALLEY ELectTrRic Company at Madi- 
son, Ind. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Please send information on Item | to: 


City and Zone 


FOUR-WAY VALVE FOR HEAT-PUMP Item | 


A hermetically-sealed, manually operate 
four-way reverse flow valve has been ¢& 
veloped by the Bridgeport Thermostat }j. 
vision of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Con. 
pany for use in window-type air condition. 
ing units. Installed in the heat pump, th 
new valve acts to reverse the flow of the 
refrigerant, causing the appliance to throy 
off heated air instead of cooled air. or vice 
versa. They are of compact construction, 
measuring approximately 134” by 534”, in. 
cluding the connecting tubes. The enti 
valve weighs only 14 ozs. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Please send information on Item 2 to: 


KOROSEAL STRIPS FOR PORCELAIN Item? 


A new Koroseal Caulking strip, developed by The B. F. Good. 
rich Company now makes it practical to sheath multi-storied build. 
ings with porcelain architectural paneling. The Koroseal strip is 
a one-piece extrusion composed of a flat tube set at right angles on 
the center of a narrow, flexible strip. Flanges of the strip ar 
placed behind the back edges of panels and the hollow, tube-like 
portion of the strip extends between the panels. When the panes 
are installed, the joint so formed compresses into a weather-tight 
seal. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Please send information on Item 3 to: 


City and Zone 


VERNIER BEVEL PROTRACTOR 


Item 3 


A Universal Vernier Bevel Protractor 
with “Lustro-Chrome” dull chrome finish 
over the entire measuring dial is announced 
by the George Scherr Company. Finish 
eliminates glare, makes measurements easy 
to read, and protects surface from rust and 
corrosion. Sturdy thickness of .100” pre 
vents deflections, assures accuracy. Meas 
ures any angle to 5 minutes. Equipped with 
6” blade, additional 12” blade can be 
furnished, also a stand with precision 
lapped base. 
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| 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
| 


Please send information on Item 4 to: 


City and Zone 


NEW ADHESIVES BOND MYLAR TO PAPER Item 4 


Two new adhesives, (one featuring unusual sterilization re 
sistance and the other offering long-term high-temperature te 
sistance combined with high dielectric strength), both specifically 
developed for bonding duPont’s new Mylar polyester film, have 
been announced by Rubber & Asbestos Corp. 

Offering high dielectric strength, Bondmaster L272 has been 
specifically formulated for the manufacture of laminations used 
in slot insulations, phase insulation, motors, core and layer 
insulations in transformers, etc. A second, clear, formulation Bond- 
master L440, has been developed for the bonding of Mylar to 
paper for sterilization resistant applications. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER May, 1954 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
Please send information on Item 5 to: 


City and Zone 


BLASTING MACHINE GENERATES CURRENT Item 5 
, : Maximum safety and reliable perform 
ance for the user of industrial explosives 
are provided by a new portable blasting 
machine of the condenser discharge type 
which is generator operated. It is believed 
to be the first such machine utilizing 4 
high voltage DC generator directly cot 
nected to charge the condensers. Will fire 
up to 50 caps in parallel and up to 1,200 
in single shot. Developed by Fidelity Ir 
strument Corp. and Atlas Powder Co. 


— 
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'Bisigned for light, fast soldering on small 
otk. Especially recommended for radio 


This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 
further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Quick SOLDERING Item 6 


The Stark Manufacturing Company has 
ymounced its Model 101 SOLDER-QUIK, 


snd television assembly and repair, type- 
yriter service, electric motor repair and 
jmilar operations involving small metal 
parts. Operates from regular 110 volt AC 
line through a step-down transformer. Six 
heat ranges are available through a simple 
plug-in feature. 
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Please send information on Item 6 to: 


(Title) 


Company 
Street 
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FBERGLAS ACOUSTICAL FORM BOARD Item 7 


Anew product, incombustible Fiberglas Acoustical Form Board 
has been announced by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
The new board, providing a permanent form for decks of schools, 
commercial and industrial buildings, serves as an attractive in- 
rior ceiling and as thermal and acoustical insulation. Light in 
weight, it is easy to install by standard methods and is strong 
enough to carry wet gypsum. The porous board has a noise reduc- 
tion co-efficient of 75%. It is a barrier to heat and its use greatly 
increases the insulating value of the deck, resulting in savings on 
fuel. Will not rot or decay. 
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Please send information on Item 7 to: 


Company 


Street 


REMOTE HANDLING TONGS Item 8 


THE ATOMIC CENTER for Instru- 
ments & Equipment, Inc. presents the 
Atomlab Radiarm, Sr., Remote Handling 
Tongs, a positive pressure “squeeze-to-re- 
lease” device for safe handling of radio- 
active materials. The Radiarm, Sr. features 
three interchangeable shafts (22”, 28”, 
4") and two interchangeable jaws. Made 
of heavy aluminum. Easily decontaminated. 
Double “scissor” jaw is particularly adapted 
for handling small and large vessels. The 
“monkey wrench” jaw will grip heavier ob- 
jects with equal facility. 
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Please send information on Item 8 to: 


Company 


Street 


NEW VIBRATING CONVEYOR Item 9 


A new and smaller vibrating conveyor featuring greater sim- 
jlicity, reduced power requirements and improved efficiency has 
been developed by Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

The unit, mounted on springs, is designed to convey at a speed 
of 38 feet per minute such diversified materials as grain, bundled 
newspapers, metal scrap, chemicals, coal, sand and gravel, wood 
chips, beans and flue dust. Simplicity of design allows the new 
model to be set up or moved in less than an hour. The single-drive, 
one-horse-power model is available in lengths from 20 ft. to 100 ft., 
and transfer sections can be used to couple two or more units. 
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Please send information on Item 9 to: 


Company 


Street 


Item 10 


CONCRETE FORM HARDWARE 


New, simplified, interlocking hardware 
by Simplex Forms System, Inc. is said to 
save on concrete form costs. Heart of the 
system is newly designed, patented, inter- 
locking hardware which is mounted to 2 
x8 or 4’ x 8’ forms. Everything is mounted 
to the forms except the line-up brackets. 
As shown in photo, lever drops over ex- 
tended head of specially designed tie, lock- 
ing adjoining forms closely into place. 
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Please send information on Item 10 to: 


Company 


Street 
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“For over twelve years, 


the U.S. Rubber Company...” 


» HARRY E. HUMPHREYS, Jr. 


President, 
United States Rubber Company 


HOtH 30 A 


“For over twelve years the United States Rubber Company has offered its em- 
ployees the Payroll Savings Plan, whereby they can systematically and regularly 
save in United States Savings Bonds. Over those years, tens of thousands of our 
employees have joined the Payroll Savings Plan with direct benefits to them- 
selves and their families. Such employees are better employees because with 
more personal security and freedom from economic worry, there is less absen- 
teeism and personnel turnover, fewer accidents and greater employee respon- 
sibility. Such regular investment in Bonds contributes also to the economic 
strength of the nation. By thus promoting a sounder dollar, business also 
directly benefits itself. That’s why we at United States Rubber endorse the Pay- 


roll Savings Plan for Savings Bonds.” 


Mr. Humphreys cites three important benefits of the Pay- 
rolf’Savings Plan: Payroll Savers build personal security 
... production curves reflect serious-minded workers and 
reduced absenteeism ... the national economy is strength- 
ened by a growing reservoir of future purchasing power— 
more than 49 billion dollars in U. S. Savings Bonds, cash 
- value, held by individuals. 

There is still another big advantage in the Payroll Sav- 

ings Plan: it is easy to install and maintain. 


If you do not have the Payroll Savings Plan, or if you 


have the Plan and your employee participation is less than 
60%, here’s all you have to do to help your employees, your 
company and the country: 


Write today to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury 


Department, Washington, D. C. Tell them you want to join 
the United States Rubber Company and the 45,000 other 
companies that are making an important contribution to 
national security and a sounder dollar. 

Your State Director, U. S. Savings Bond Division, will 
contact you promptly. He will explain the simple procedure 
of installing the Plan and will show you how to conduct a 
simple, person-to-person canvass that will put a Payroll 
Savings Application Blank in the hands of every man and 
woman in your plant and offices. 

That’s all you have to do. Your employees will do the rest. 
They are as interested in their own future as you are if 
yours. Give them an opportunity to build personal security 
for themselves and a better America for their children. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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